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The Preface to the REA DER. 


| +" inthe opinion of Sr. Hen, Wotton, need no Commendati- 
on, where there are Noble Men or Noble Minds : There- 
fore I ſhall only give you an accompt of the Authors, and my own 
Concernment herein :: He was Andrea Palladio, 4 famous ArchitetF 
of Italy; where raking notice of the Irregularities and Deformities 
in Building, intreduced by Invaſions of the Gothes, and other Bar- 
barians; ze prevent thoſe Inconveniences for the future, he thought 
fit to» inflrutt the World in the Rules and Prattices of the Learned 
Ancients ;, having otportunity to obſerve the Foet-ſteps of their la- 
bours even at Rome it ſelf, where. being the greateſt Concourſe of 
Noble Men and Noble Minds, they ſpared neither Caye nor Coſt in 
Building :- and i11 imitation of them, our Arthor is exatt in his d:- 
rettions touching every materixl, as in the choice of Stone, Timber, 
Metals, Sand, Lime, Brick, &c. what good, and what not, how 
to be prepared and put in uſe, *Tis obſerved how carefyl they were in 
making their Brick and Lime,. net /orvearing the hardeſt Stone , 
for as Sr. Henry Wotton obſerveth, that the Italians ro this day, 
and much more the Ancients, did burn their firmeſt Stone, and ever 
Marble it /elf, where it was plentiful, which in time became 
Marble again, or at leaſt of indiſſolulble Durity, as appeareth in the 
ftandins Theatres. And other Learned Men hate required that all 
the Timber be cut out of the ſame Forrest, all the Stone ont of the 
ſame Quarry, and the Lime be made out of the ſame Stone of which 
the Building is intended, imagining that they will Sympathize and 
joyn better by a kind of Original Kindred. But inftead of this Cig- 
ofity, we too often make Lime without any oreat Choice, and 
of Refuſe Stuff, which is an Engliſh Errour, of no ſmall Moment 
in our Buildings. . Aſter theſe Particulars, our Author proceeds 19 
Treat of the Frve Qrders of Columns, whoſe Members and Propor- 
tions, as he hath laid them down, are by the Tad icious efleemed 
the. moſt excellent in their kind ;, and. for ſome; of their Terms 
rrp etrahr rr it. .Wss noe vs the advice of  Shil- 
ful. Artiſts, theraby.te conform ta thoſe Terms moſt familiar to'g 

Workmen.. To theſe' are added Def Doors id Window 
Pr, Le Muet, Architett ro the French Xing ? "which T thought 
good to preſent ( Palladio only diſconrſing of them ) they being well 
A 2 approved 


H E Subjett of this Tranſlation, being Atrchitefture, doth 


The PAface. 
roved by all Artiſts, both for their Manner and Proportions, axd 

\ of med Hrpe Ne arPatity and out of him 1 have 

given the Proportion of Halls and Chambers, though « tittle & 

r ; Ald Palladio, becauſe moFt agreemy to lug ce both 
in England and France. And for the ſame Reaſon, I do, inftead of 
Monſieur Muet's Deſigns of Frames of Houſes, put in ſuch as are «- 
ſed in England, by the divetion of ſome of oxr ableft Architets, 
which ( Thope ) will be grateful, and very uſeful not anly te our 
Artiſts, butGentlemen ak others which may have occaſion to Build ; 
giving an account of all the Names proper to each Member and 
Principal of the Houſe ;, and alſo ſhew the manner of Framing, 

with their ſeveral Scantlings and Buttments. 

Although we want net ſuch ingenious Artiſts whoſe Names deſerve 
to be Celebrated for many ſtanding Examples of their Skill, which 
do better deſerve Deſcription than many Publiſhed with much Pomp 
beyond the Seas : Yet we have but few Books which we can recommend 
to you, beſides the excellent Diſcourſes of Sir H. Wotton and John 
Evelin Eſq; the former on the Elements of Architefture, and the 
latter in his accompt of Architefture and Architefts ( added to his 
Elegant Tranſlation of the Parallel ) where th have compriſed ful- 
ly andclearly the moit weighty Obſervations of the Art in general, 
the ſludious will need only to ſerve himſelf of the particular Parts there- 
of, according to his own Occaſions. 

And ſuch Pieces as are here preſented, the Reader cannot think 
rnſeaſonable, being again#t rhe Rebuilding of ſo great a City as Lon- 
don, wherein the King having ſhewn His particular Care of keeping 
the Trade in its former Channel, by fixing the Exchange, Cuſtom- 
Houſe, &c. on their old Foundations, and the Laws having \pra- < 
vided for ſuch a way of Building, 4s may joyn together ( Or 
Author requires to k obſerved by every Undertaker ) Accommoda- 
tion, Handſomneſs and Lakin gneſs, ard prevent that Deformi- 

and Danger which we have formerly been liable to by Irregular and 

gth Buildings, Narrow Streets, Intollerable Encroachments, jet- 
ring Windows, and "what not, that might make it Combuſtible. 
Thoge both Old and Towing do rejoyce at the Rebuilding of London, « 


ſecond Reſtor ation, inferior only to thus of” His Majeſties 


Perſon and Government. 
m | Godfrey Richards. 
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CHAP. IL 


What ought to be anſinny and prepared, 
before you begin to build 


Efore.you begin to Build you ought carefully to con- 
ſider every part of the Foundation and Ground-work 
of the Building whichis to beraiſed. Three things in a 
Building (as faith Yierwvias) ought to be conſidered, 
without which it will not deſerve commendation : Thoſe 
are, uſefalneſs or accommodation,laſtiagneſs and handſomaneſs : 
For that work cannot be accounted perfeft, which is uſeful 
but only for a ſhort time, or. not convenient for a longer ; or 
having theſe two, hath notalſodecency : It will be commodious, 
when every part hath its due placeand fit ſcituation , not below 
its indignity, nor above what its uſe requires ; and they will be 
fitly difpoſed, whea the Galleries, Halls, Chambers,Cellars,and 
Granaries are ia their proper Jr As for the laſtingneſs,you 
regard that when all alls are right by the line, thicker 


w than above, and hs and ſufficient foundations ; 
an 
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23d heides, the jitlars above muſt be diretly over the pillars 


BY 4 i 
below. Andal!} the Apertures (as Doors and Windows) muſt he 
one above the other, ſo thar the ſolid be upon the ſolid, and 
the vacant he upon the vacaut. The handfomaeſs will ariſe from 
thefair form.and the correſpondence between the whole an irs 
parts, of the parts among themſelves, and of them to the whole : 
Becauſe that 2 huilding onght to appear an intire and perfect 
body, wherein each member agrees with the others, aad all the 
memhers be neceſlary to what you delign. 

Theſe things conſidered, in the delign and model, you ovght 
then dilizently to calculate all the charge that'may ariſe, and 
make timely proviſion of money, and prepare what materials 
ſhall ſeem requiſite : £0 that in building noting may be defici- 
ent, ad hiader the Complement of the work, it beiag no little 
praiſe to the builder, nor ſmall ad vantaze to the work, that it 
be finiſhed with due expedition : And that all the Wallis be at 
once laid ont, and equally diſpatched, from whence there wilt 
be none of thoſe clefts which nſually areſeen 13 Fabricks finiſhed 
unequally, and at divers times. 

And therefore having choſen the moſt skilful Artiſts that you 
can get, that ſo the wor k may. be the better carricd on, by their 
advice : you are to provide Timber, Stone, Sand, Limg, aad 
metal; concerning which proviſion, you ſhall have ſome Adver- 
tiſements,as to frame the joiſts of the Hall and Chambers, pro- 
vide your ſelf with ſo many joiſts, as when framed, there may 
remain between them the ſpace of a joiſt and half. 

In like manner,concerning Stone, you areto take notice, that 
to make the Jaums of Doors and Windows, you are not to have 
ſtone bigger than a fifth, nor lefs thana ſixth part of the light; 
andif you intend to adorn the building with Pillars or Pillaſters, 
make the Baſes, Capitels,and Architraves of Stone,and theother 
Parts of Brick: 

Beſides, as for the Walls,you are to conſider, that they ought 
to diminiſh according, as they rife ; which inſtruction will ſtate 
the account right, and leſſen great part of the charge : And be- 
cauſe all theſe parts may bediſcourſed of in their particular pla- 
ces, it ſhall ſuffice to have here given this general advice, which 
is as a rough draught of the whole building. 

But 
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But beſides the quantity, you are alſo to conſider the quality 
and goodneſs of the materials, to chuſe the beſt; experience 


gained from the building of others will b: a great help, becauſe 
thereby we may eaſily know how to determine what is fit and 


expedient to our own purpoſe. And although Yitruvius, Leon 


Battiſta, Alberti, and other excellent Writers, have taught what 
15 requilite 1n the choige of materials z yet that nothing may be 
wanting In theſe Books of mine, I ſhall ſpeak of ſome, configing 
my ſelt to the molt neceſlary. 


Pee CO 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Timber. 


Imber ( Yieruvizs hath it, cap. 9. book. 2. ) ought to be fel- 

led in Autumn, and hroagh all the Wirter : becauſe then 

the Trees recover from the Root that ſtrength and ſoundneſs 
which in the Spring and Summer was diſperſed into leaves and 
fruitz and you are to cnt them in the wane of the Moon, be- 
cauſe the moiſture which is moſt apt to rot wood, 1s then con- 
ſumed : From wheace there will got come the Worm to hurt it. 
[t ſhould be.cut but to the middle of the pith, and © left until 
it be dry, becauſe by drops there will paſs away that moiſture 
which would cauſe putrefaQion ; being cut, let it be laid ina 
place free from the extremity of the Sun, Wind and Rain ; and 


thoſe ought chiefly to be kept dry, which are of ſpontaneous _ 


.growth ;and to the end perm we may not cleave but dry equal- 
ly, you are to daub them over with Cow-dung ; itſhould'not be 
drawnthrough thedew,but in the afternoon, not to be wrought 
being very wet or toodry : Becauſe the one makes it apt to rot, 
the other hard to work ; nor will it in lefs than Three Years 
be dry enough, to uſe in Planks, Doors and Windows, It 
is convenient for thoſe who are abont to build, to Inform'them- 
ſelves from men $kilful in the nature of Timber, © what Wood 
B2 Is 


3 
I 


mentioned gives good” inftrudtions ; 
who. have written thereof at large. 
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CH AP. IIL 
Of Stone. 


Omeare Natural, ſome Artificial: The Natural are hewn out 
of the Quarry,and are cither to make limeor to build walls; 
of thoſe which are uſed tor Lime,ſhall be ſpoken hereafter;thoſe 
of which walls are built,are either Marble & hard Stone; or elſe 
ſoft and Pliant. Marble ;and hard Stone is to be wroughr,as ſoon 
as digg'd ; for it will be at that time more eaſfie to work, than 
wheu it - hath-remained a while in the Air : Secing the longer 
they zre out of the Quarry, they become the hartler, and muſt 
ſuddenly be put in hand.But the ſofter theStonce(ſpecially where 
its nature and ſuſhciency is not underſtood, as when *tis digg'd 
in a placefrom whence formerly none has been taken ( ought to 
be digg'd in Summer and expoſed to the Air, and not to be 
uſed within two years; it muſt be digg'd in Summer, to the end 
that not being uſed to Wind, Rain, and Froſt, it may by degrees 
grow hard, and inabled to reſiſt thoſe injuries of the weather ; 
and it ſhould be left ſo long, that thoſe which have been preju- 
diced may be put in foundations ; and the others not ſpoiled 
( upon trial ) are to be uſed above ground in Buildings, becauſe 
they endure longelt. 

Hbtificiel Stones, are from their form commonly called Qua- 
drels; theſe are made of a chalkie, whitiſh and pliable Earth ; 
you muſt by all means avoid that which is gravelly and ſandy ; 
the Earth muſt be digged in Jurxmn, and tempered in Winter, 
and ſo they may be , well made ia the Spring ; but if neceſſity 
forces you to-make them in the Wizter 'or Summer, cover them 


in Winer with dry fand,and in Sunmer with ftraw : when ade, 
they 
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the ſhade, fo that not only the-ootfide, but, the middle-ard alt 
parts may be equally hardned, which cannot be doneialeſsthen: 
two years. . They are made biggerar lefs according to the qta- 
lity of the buildiag, and the vſe to which they are intended 
therefore the Ancients made their bricks for publick and great 
buildings, larger than for ſmall and private: The bigger ſort 
ought to be hollowed in many places, that{o they may dry and 
bake the better. | 


CHAT: .FY. 
Of Sand. 


Here are thrce ſorts of Sand, that is to ſay, Pit-Sand,River- 
Saad, and Sea Sand. Pit Sand is of all the beſt, and is 
black, white, red, or ciadry, which is a ſort of Earth burnt by 
fire iacloſed in the Mountaias, and digged up in Tuſcany. 
Thereis alſo digged in Terrad; Lavore, in the Territories of 
Baio and Cima, a Sand called by YVitrnuius, Poxzolana, which 
ſad1enly knits together in Water, and makes Building very 
ſtrong ; it hath been found by long Experience, that of all Pit- 
Sand, the white is the worſe; And of River-Sand, that from 
the ſtream which is found in the falls of Water is the beſt, becauſe 
it is more Purged. The Sea-Sand is worlt of all, and black- 
ens and ſhines like Glaſs, but that is better which is neareſt the 
ſhore, and bigger. The Fit-Sand, becauſe *tis fat and tough 
( but apt to 1 <a is therefore uſed in Walls and long Vaults. 
The River-Sand is yery good for the covering or rough-caſting 
of Walls. Sea-Sand becauſe *tis ſoon wet and ſoon dry, and 
moulders away by reaſon ofthe Salt, therefore is unfit to bear 
weight. All Sand is beſt ia its kind, if being ſqueeſed and 
bandled, it crackles; and if being put upon a white Clotb, it 


neither Stains nor leaves it foul: That is bad,which mingled with 
Water, 
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water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which has for a long 
time been in the Air, Sun, Moon and Froſt, becauſe it will re- 
tain much Earth and rotten humour, apt to briag forth ſhrubs 
and wild fig-trees, which arc greatly hurtful to build- 


ings. 


CHAP. YV. 
Of Lime, and how to work it 


Tones, whereof Lime is made, are eitiier digg'd out of the 
Hills, or taken out of the Rivers : All Stones of the Hills are 
good, which are dry without any moiſture, and brittle, having 
no material in it, which when it paſſeth the fire ſhall leave the 
Stone leſs ; therefore that Lime will be belt which is made of 
the hardeſt, ſound, and white Stone, and being burnt remains a 
third part lighter than its Stone. There are alſo certain ſorts of 
Stone, the Lime whereof is very good for the ſetting of walls. 
In the Hills of Padua they dig a rugged Stone, whoſe Lime is ve- 
ry good in works which lie open, and in the water, becauſe it 
preſently hardens, and endures very long. All digg'd Stones 
are better to make Lime, than the gathered ; and from a ſhady 
and moiſt pit, rather than a dry : The white is better to work 
than the brown. Stones which are gathered in Rivers and 
Brooks, that is to ſay, Pebbles, make excellent Lime, and 
very white, and neat work ; therefore 'tis generally us'd for 
finiſhing of Walls. All Stones, as well of the Hills as Rivers, 
are ſooner or later burnt, according to the fire which is given 
them ; but ordinarily they are burnt in ſixty hours: Being 
burnt, wet them, but not poor on the water all at once, bur at 
divers times, and frequently ( that they may not burn ) till they 
be well tempered : Afterwards put them ina moiſt and ſhady 
place withont any Mixtnre, only cover them lightly with Sand ; 
and by how much the more thorowly they are ſteeped, ſo much 
the morerough and better they will be : Except thoſe which 
are 
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are made of rough Stones, as the Paduar, becauſe they, as ſoon 
as they are wet, mult be wrought, otherwiſe they waſte and burn 
away ; whence they will not hold, but become uſeleſs: For to 
make the Mortar, you mult ſo mix the Sand, that taking of pit- 
Sand, you muſt put three parts thereof with one of Lime ; it Ri- 
ver or Sea-Sand, two parts thereof with one of Lime. 


— 


CH A®P..vL. 
Of Metals j 


HE Metals uſed in buildings are Iron, Lead, and Copper ; 
Iron ſerves to n ake Nails, Hinges,aud Chains,to faſten the 
TNoors, to make Doors themſelyes, Grates, and the like works. 
It i5 no where found, and digged pure, but when digged is pur- 
ged by the fire, to the end it may be ſo metled, that it may 
rn, and that before it be cool, the foulneſs may be taken away 
but after it is purged and cooled,it heats well, and becomes ſoft 
and calie to be wrought and beat out with a hammer. But it 
will not ealily melt, if it be not put again iato a fornace made 
for. that purpoſe ; it being, red hot, it do not work nor yield to 
the hammer, it waſtes and is ſpoiled. *Tis a 6gn of the goodneſs 
of Iron,ifin the maſs you ſee the veinscontinued ſtraight without 
iaterruption, and if the ends of the piece be clean and without 
ſoil : Becauſe the ſaid veins ſhew if the Iron be without knots and 
puffs, and you may underſtand the middle by the ends. Being 
wrought into plates ſquare, or any other figure, it the ſides be 
even, you may couclude, *tis all auke good, having equally en- 
dured the hammer. 

With Lead they cover ftately Palaces, Churches, Towers, 
and other publick buildings, and Gutters and Pipes-to convey 
water, and therewith they faſten the Hinges and. Irog-work-in 
the Jaums of Doors . and Windows. ere are three ſorts 
thereof, white, black, and of a colour between. both, ond 

/ DJ 
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by ſome called Aſh-colour ; the black is fo called, not becauſe 
"ts really black, but becauſe being white, with ſome blackneſs 
- in it: Therefore in reſpe& of the white, the Ancients with rea- 
ſon gave it that name. The white is more perfe& and precious 
than the black, the Aſh-colour is between both : Lead is digged 
either in great lumps found by themſelves, or in ſmall pieces, 
which ſhine with acertain blackneſs, or elſe in very thin flakes, 
amongſt the Rocks, Marble and Stones. All forts of Lead will 
ealily run, becauſe with the heat of the fire it melts before it is 
red hot : But putit into a very hot furnace, it loſeth its nature 
and ſtrength ; tor one part is —_ into Litharge, and the 
other into droſs. Of theſe ſorts of Lead the black is ſoft, and, 
therefore caſily- wrought with the hammer, and dilates much- 
and is very heavy. The White 1s harder and lighter, the Aſh- 
colour is much harder then the White, and of middle weight be 

tween both. | 
With Copper ſometimes they cover publick buildings ; and 
the Antients made Nails or Bolts, which faſtned in the ſtones 
above and below, kept the ſtones from falling out of order, and 
the Claſpes or Hooks placed to hold two ſtones together ; and 
they uſed theſe Nails and Claſpes, becauſe that buildings which 
can't poſſibly be made without many pieces of ſtones may { by 
being thus joined and bound together ) as it were become one 
ſtoneand io more ſtrong and durable. They alſo made Nails 
and Chaſpesof Iron,but more often of Copper, becauſe they 
will laſt longer, not being fo ſubject to ruſt. Alſo they made 
Letters for Inſcriptions, which they placed on the borders of 
buildings ; And we read that of this Metal were the hundred 
famous gates of ; and in the Iſles of Cades, the two 
Pillers of Hercules eſe cubits high. That is eſteemed the beſt, 
which burnt andextraRed from Mineral by fire, is red, incline- 
ing to yellow, of a good grain, and full of holes ; for that is a ſign 
"tis well purged, and free from droſs : Copper may be heated 
like Iron, and made liquid, fo that it may be caſt ; but in ex- 
tream hot furnaces, it will not indure the force of the flame 
but totally conſiime. Although it be hard, nevertheleſsit ſubmits 
to the hafamer, anddilates it ſelf into thin Leaves; itis beſt pre- 
ſerved by Tarr ; And although it doth not ruſt like Iron, 
yet 
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yet it hath a kind of ruſt which is called Verdegreece, eſpeciall 
if it touch ſharp and liquid things ; of this metal mixed wich 
Tin, or Lead, or Latten ( which is alſo Copper ) and coloured 
with Lapis Calaminaris,is made a metal commonly called Braſs; 
which oftentimes Archite&s do uſe, as in Baſes, Pillars, Capi- 
tels, Statues, and ſuch like. In Rowe are four Columns of Braſs 
' as St. Giovanni Lateranno ) of which one only has its Capitel, 
and were made by Auguitus, of metal which was taken from 
the ſtems of Ships, which he took in Eyype from M. Antonia : 
There remains alſo in Rome, to this = four ancient gates, 
which are thoſe of the Rorwnda, which formerly was the Panthe- 
01; that of St. Adriano, which was the Temple of Sarurnus-; 
that of St. Coſmo and Damiane,which was the Temple of cow 
and Polux, or rather of Remulus and Remas ; and that which is 
in St. Agnes, without the gate Vimnal:s , but the moſt be auti- 
fl of all theſe, is that of St. Maria Rotunda, wherein thoſe An- 
cients did endeavour to imitate by Art that kind of Corinthian 
metal, in which the natural yellow of Gold prevailed : For we 
read that whea Corinth was deſtroyed and burnt, (which now 
is called Coranto ) thus they melted and mixed in one mals, 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, and fortune tempered, and made 
the mixture of three ſorts, which afterwards was called Co- 
rinthian: In one of them the Silver prevailed, whence it 
remaiaed white, and very near it -in luſtre: In another the 
Gold prevailed, and remained yellow, and of a Gold co- 
lour : And-the third was, where all theſe three metals were of 
and equal temperament; and theſe ſpecies have beea ſince divers 
ways imitated. Hitherto I have diſcourſed. of thoſe things 
ſeeming molt neceſſary to be conſidered and red before 
building ; It now remains that ſomething be faid of foundations, 
on > 4 whereof being prepared, the work may be pro- 
.ceeded on. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Qualities of Ground, wherein 


Foundations are to be laid, 


RB Paſe of the building is that which we call the Foundati- 

on, which is to ſay, the 'part which is under ground, up- 
holding the reſt of the buil1 ing that is above ground ; therefore 
of all the errours which do happen in building, thoſe are the 
molk peraicious which are committed in the foundation, becauſe 
they bring with them the ruine of the whole Fabrick, nor can 
withont great difficulty be amended ; whence the Archite&s 
ought to nſe their utmoſt diligence - Becauſe in ſome places 
they have a natural foundation, and in other places it is neceſ- 
ſary to uſe Art. 

A Natural Foundation is when we bnild on Stone a ſoft ſandy 
or moldring Stone,or Gravel;for theſe, without digging,or other 
helps of Art, are of chemſelves excellent foundations, & moſt fit 
to vphold the greateſt building both on Land and-in water: But 
if nature affords not a foundation,it muſt be attempted by Art, 
and then the place you have to bn1!d on,jis either a /ol:d Farth or 
a eravelly, ſandy, moſſie, ſoft and mooriſh place. It the Farth he 
faſt and firm,you may dig fo far 2s to a diſcreet Architet may 
ſeem requiſite for the quality of the bnilding, and ſoundneſs of 
the Earth : and(/when you intend not to make Cellars, or other 
vnder-ground Offices ) your depth 1s to be a ſixth part of the 
height of the building ; to know this firmneſs, obſervation 
from the digging of Wells, Ciſterns, and ſuch like, will help 
well ; and *tis alſo known by Herbs growing there, if they 
uſually ſpring up only in frm and faſt grounds ; and beſides, 
*tisa ſign of firm ground, if, a great weight thrown thereon, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes; and from the report of Drums 
being ſet on the ground, and lightly touched, it does not 
reſound again, and if water put in a Veſſel doth not ſhake : 
The neighbouring places will alſo give you to vnderſtand the 
faſtneſs 
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fatneſs and firmneſs of the Earth: Bur if the place be. ſandy 
or grayelly, obſerve whether it be on land-or ia water : For if 
itbe on laad,you-muatlt take aotice what hath beea beioredirct- 
ed concerniag falt ground ; and it you build in a River, the 
Sand and Gravel is alrogether uſeleſs,becauſe the water with its 
continual ſtream and flood often changes its bed : Thereforedig 
till you come to a bottom ſound and firm; or it that be 
difficult, dig ſomewhat in the Sand and Gravel, and then place 
Piles whoſe ends may reach to the ſound and good Earth,and up- 
on thoſe you are to build : But if you are to build upon a moſhe, 
aad looſe ground, then you mult dig till you find foead Earth, 
and therein alſo {o much as the bigneſs of the walls and the*, 
greataeſs of the buildiag require, 

This ſound gronad ( and fit to uphold buildjag) is of divers 
ſorts; for (as Alve-ti w2ll ſaich) fmewhere fo hard, as %#s 
ſcarceto becut with Tron; [omewhere very ſtiff, ſomewhere black- 


iſh, ſomewhere whitiſh (which is accounted the weakeſt) ſome- 


where like chalk, ſomewhere ſaady ; of all theſe the belt is 
that which 15 cut with molt lIabour,and whea wet, doth not diſ- 
ſolve iato dirt. 

You ſhould not build upoa a ruine or old foundation, if firſt 
of all you kaow not its depth,and whether it be ſufficieat to bear - 
the buildiag ; but it the Earth be ſoft and ſink much, as in 
mooriſh grounds, then you mult place piles, whoſe?leagth maſt 
be an eighth part of the height of the Wall, and in thickneſs 
a twelfth part of their length : The piles muſt be placed as cloſe 
as one can ſtand by the other, and are to be rammed in with 
blows, rather quick than heavy, ſo-that the Farth may the 
better conſolidate and taſten. You muſt place the piles not on- 
ly under the out-walls,upon the Trench or Gutters,but alſo non- 
der the inner-walls, which divide the Building : For if you 
make the foundation for the inner-walls different from thoſe 
without, then laying Beams along one by the other, and- 
others athwart them above, oftentimes it happens, that the in- 
ner-walls fall down, when thoſe without being placed on 
piles, ſtir not: Wheace all walls come to cleave, the which 
reader the building ruiaous, and is very uncomely to look on ; 
wherefore you mult avoid this m—_ » Making the piling work 
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of leſs charge ; for according, to -proportion of walls, the piles 
in the middle may be placed thinner than them without. 


——— 


—— 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Foundations. 


undations ought to be twice ſo thick as the walls to be rai- 
ſed thereon, and therein the quality of the Earth, and the 
greatneſs of the building is to be regarded, making them more 
large in ſoft and looſer ground, and where there is a great 
weight to be ſuſtained. The plain of the Trench muſt be Level, 
ſo that the weight may preſs equally, and not inclining to one 
part more than another, may prevent the cleaving of the walls. 
For this reaſon the Ancients uſed to pave the plain with T;ver- 
tire, and we lay Planks and Beams, and build thereon. 
Foundations are made ſloping, that is to fay, to diminiſh as 
they riſe; yet ſo, as that there may be ſo much left on one ſide, 
as on the other : So that the middle of that above may fall per- 
pendicularly upon the middle of the lower work, which muſt be 
alſo obſerved in the diminution of Walls above ground; becauſe 
by this means the building becomes much ſtronger, than by ma- 
king the diminutions any other way 
here is ſometimes made ( eſpecially ia mooriſh grounds 
where there is need of piles ) to avoid charge, Foundations dif- 
continued but with certain Vanlts, upoa which they afterwards 
build. In great buildings *tis very commendable to make vents 
| through the body of the Walls from the Foundation to the 
= * Roof, ſe they let forth the wind (which is very prejudici- 
| al to buildings ) leſſen the charg, and are of no ſmall conveni- 
ence, if in them you make winding ſtairs from the bottom to 


the top. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of the Paſhion of Walls. 


'S& HE Foundation being laid, it remains that we treat of the 
Superſtru&ure. The Aucicnts had fix ſorts of Walls ; one 
called Rericolata, or Net-work : Another of Ouadrels, or Brick ;, 
A third of Cement, which is of rouglit ſtones from the Hills or Ri- 
vers: A fourth of various ſtones : a fifth of ſquared ſtones : The 
hixth Xicmpinta, which is alſo called Coffer-work. Of the Net- 
work there is no ute atall in theſe days ; but becauſe Firrwvins 
relates it was common in his time, I do here putalſo that deſign. 
They made the Coignes and Corners of their building of Q««- 
arels, and every two toot and half took up three Courſes of Qua- 

dels, which bound the whole thickneſs of the Wall. | 


A. Coignes, or Corners of Quaarels. 

B. Courſes of Quadrels, which blind the whole Wall. 

C. The Net-work. 

ID. The Courſes of Quadrels, through the thickneſs of the Wall 
E. The inner part of the Wall _— of Cement. 


Walls of Brick, or ©xadrels, both thoſe abont Cities, and 
other great Edifices,muſt be ſo made, that the inſide and outhide 
may be of @aurels, and in the middle filled up with Cement, 
and with Brick, Earth, and Stone, rammed together ;aud to 
every three in foot height, there muſt be three Courſes of Qua- 
drels of the biggeſt ſort, which may take the whole breadth of 
the Wall. And the firſt Courſe muſt be laid-with the length” 
inward,that the leſſer part ofthe Brick beexpoſed : The ſecond, 
the length laid fide ways,and the third as the firſt. Of this ſort 
are the Walls of the Rotunda in Reme,and the Bathes of Drocle- 

ffan, and all other.ancient buildings which are there. 


F. The Convſes of Quaarels, which bind the whole Wall. 
F. The middle part of the wall made of Cement, between one 
Courſe and the ether, and the outward Quadrel;. _ 
c 
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The Walls of Cement muſt be made ſo,that to every two foot 
at leaſt, there be three Courſes of Qnadrels or Brick, and that 
the —_ or Brick, be prepared according to the manner 
aforeſaid. Such are the Walls of Tarin in Piedmont, which are 
made of River pebbles ſplit in the middle, which being placed 
with the ſplit ſide outwards, make very even and ſmooth work, 
The Walls of the Arena of Verona are likewiſe of Cement; and 
there are three Courſes of Qnadrels to every three foot: And 
in like manner are made other ancient Edifices, as appears in my 
Books of Antiquities. 


G. Cement or River Pebbles. 
H. Courſes of Quadrels which bind the wl.ole 1.2. 


The Walls of :rregular ſtones were ſo called, becauſe they were 
made of Stones of unequal ſides and Angles; and to make theſe 
Walls, they uſed a plumb Rule,which applied to the place where 
the Stone was to be put, ſerved to place them ſtraight and even : 
Thereby to try, time after time, if the Stone ſtood right in the 
deſigned place. Ofthis ſort may be ſeen Walls at Prene#te, and 
Ancient ſtreets were paved in this manner. 


I. Irregular Stones. 
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At Kome may be ſeen Walls of ſquared Stones,where was the 


Piazza, and the Temple of Aug«ftus, in which they locked in 
the leſſer Stones with Courſes of greater, 


K. Conrſes of leſſer Stones, 
L.. Courſes of bigger Stones. 


The manner Riempinta, or filled Walls, which is alfo called 
Coffer-work, which the Ancients did uſe; taking Planks, and 
lacing them edg-wiſe, allowing ſo much ſpace as they would 
= the thicknels of the Wall, filing it with mortar,and ſtones 
of all ſorts mingled together; and fo they went on from Courſe 
to Courſe. There is ſeen ſuch like.Walls at Sermion, upon the 
Lake De Grada. 


M. Planks put edge-wiſe. 

N. The inner part of the wall. 

O. The face of the wall, the Planks taken away. 

Of this kind may be called the ancient walls of Naples, which 
had two walls of ſquared Stones four foot thick, and ſix foot di- 
ſtant th* one from the other ; thoſe walls were bound together, 
with other croſs walls, and the Caſes which were between the 
Traverſe walls and the Out walls were four foot ſquare, and 
were filled up with Stones and Earth, 


P. The Outward Stone IVall, 
Q, The Traverſe Walls. 
R. Cales filled with Stones and Earth. 


Theſe were the forms of which the Ancients did ſerve them 
ſelves, and the foot-ſteps thereof are yet to be ſeen ; whence it 
may be concluded, that walls of what ſort ſoever ought to 


have ſome Tires or Courſes, which are like finews that hold 
faſt 
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faſt all other parts together,which cnefly may be obſerved when 
Walls are made of Brick : For the ſt re through age falling 
a ſunder ia the middle, the Walls may not become rninous, as 
hath hapned, and is ſeen in many Walls, eſpecially on that ſide 
which reſpeas the North. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Method which the Ancients di4 
praftiſe in making their Stone 
Buildings. 


Ecauſe it happens, that ſometimes buildings are made ( the 

whole, or good part) of Marble, or ſome other great ſtones; 
| think it convenient, in this place, to acquaint you what the 
Ancients did in ſuch caſes; for we may obſerve, in their work, 
that they were ſo diligent in joining their ſtones together, that 
in many places their connexion can ſcarcely be perceived. And 
beſides the Beauty, Firmaneſs, and Duration of the Fabrick is 
very much to be regarded. 

And for as muchas I can underſtand, they firſt ſquared and 
wronght the ſides of the ſtones which were to be placed one 
upon the other, leaving the other ſides rough, and ſo uſed them * 
whereupon the edges of the ſtones were beyond the ſquare, and 
might man age them better, and more variouſly attempt to 
place them right without danger of breaking , than if they had 
been ſquared on all ſides before; for when the edges are made 
ſquare, or leſs than ſquare, they are very weak aad ſubject to 
accidents: In this manner they made all buildings rough, or, as 
one may ſay, ruſtick ; and that being done,they go on working 
and poliſhing the face of the ſtone which is to be ſeea. It is true 
that the Roſes which are between the Mexilions, and other ſuch 
like ornaments of theCornaich, could not commodiouſly be done 
when the ſtones were fixed, therefore they made them while 
they 
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they were on the ground. This is well atteſted by many an- 
cient buildings, where may be ſeen many ſtones rough and un- 
poliſhed. The Arch by the old Callle in Feroxa, and all other 
the Arches and buildiags there, weredone in the fame manner; 
which is caſily made out by one curious 11 obſerving the marks 
of their Tools, ' that is to ſay, the manner how the ſtones were 
wrought. The pillars of Trojan, and Antonine in Rome, were 
ſo made, nor could they otherwiſe have {o exattly joyned the 
ſtones, that might fo clolely meet where they go croſs the heads, 
and other part of the figures. And the ſame may be ſaid of the 
other Arches which are there. 

And if the works were very great, as the Arena of Ferona, 
the Amphitheatre of Pola,and the like, to ſave charge and time, 
which they would have required,they wrought only the Impoſts 
of the Arches, Capitels, and the Corniches ; and the reſt they 
left Ruſtick,having only regard to the fair front of the building. 
But in Temples, and other bujldiugs, which required curioſity, 
they ſpared no pains in the working them,and glazing and ſmoo- 
thing even the very fluces of the Columns, and polithing them 
diligently. Therefore, in my judgment, you ſhould not make 
Walls of Brick in the Ruſtick manner, much leſs Mantles of 
Chimnies, which require curious work; for beſides the unhand- 
ſomneſs, *twill happen that they will ſplit and divide aſunder, 
which naturally ought to be intire ; but according to the great- 
neſs and quality of the building you may make them Ruſtick or 
Polite: Aud in a work that requires altogether neatneG, we 
need not do as the Ancients uſed, with Reaſon, and neceſſitated 
by the greatneſs of their works. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Ofthe Diminution of Walls, and of their 
parts, 


T is to be obſerved,;that by how much the higher the Walls 

are,{o much the narrower they mult be; therefore that part 
which isabove ground is to be one half thinner then the founda- 
tion, & the ſecond ſtory a half brick thinner thea the firſt; and 
ſo continue till you come to the top of the building, but with diſ- 
cretion, that it be not too weak. The middle of the upper 
Wall onght to fall dire to the middle of the lower, that fo all 
the Walls be in a Pyramidal from. But if you would make a ſu- 
perficies, or face of a Wall, above, dire&ly over that below, it 
muſt be on the inner part ; becauſe the raftings of the Floors, 
the Vaults, and other ſupporters of'the building, may not ſuf- 
fer the Wall to fall or give way. The diſcharged part, which 
is on the outſide, muſt be ſupplyed with a Border or Corinche,in 
compaſſing the whole building, which will be an ornament and 
faſtning to the whole Fabrick. 

The Angles, becauſe they partake of both fides, and are to 
keep them uprightand faſt together, muſt be very ſtrong, and 
held with long and hard ſtones, as it were with armes, therefore 
the Windows and Apertures muſt be as far from them as may be; 
or at leaſt, ſo much ſpace muſt be left between the Aperture and 
the Angle, as is the breadth of the Aperture. 

Having ſpoken of meer Walls, 'tis convenient to paſs to the 
ornaments, the greateſt whereof are the Columns when they 
are meetly placed, and have fair proportion to the whole Fa- 


brick. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the frue Orders uſed by the Ancients. 
Ive were the Orders amo1;z the Ancicuts, tt i tay, the 


Fa 


Tuſcan, Dorick, Tonick, Corintgian, ail Compoſita, which 
ought to be fo diſpoſed 1n the building, that the Nronzeſt be fer 
loweſt ; for then "twill be more capable to bear the weight, and 
the buildias will have a more lure foundation : \Vheretore they 
always place the Dorick under the /onick, the Jonick under the 
Corinthiar, and the Corinthian under the Compoſita ;, the Tuſcan, 
as being rude, fcldom 1s uſed above ground, unleſs in a building 
of one Order only, as in "Town-houſes, or in vaſt building 
Amphithetares and ſuch like, where being many Orders,this in- 
ſtead of the Dorick is placed under the Jonick ; and if you leave 
out one of them, and place, for example, the Corinthir imme- 
diately over the Dorick, which may be done according to the 
Rule aforeſaid, provided always, that the more ſolid be the 
loweſt; 1 ſhall ſet down, particularly, the meaſure of each of 
theſe Orders ; not ſo much according to the Doctrine of Yierwvi- 
#s, as according to my own obſervations in Ancient buildings ; 
but firſt Iwill ſay thoſe things which belong toall in general. 


Es 


cH AP. MAIII. 
Of the ſwelling of Columns, and their 


diminutions ; of Inter-columns 


amd Pillaſters. 


_ of every Order muſt be ſo formed, that the up- 
per part mult be leſſer then the lower, and the middle 
ſomewhat thick ;in diminiſhing it muſt be obſerved, that by 
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ch !onger the Columns are, ſo much the leſs muſt they 
\. in regard that the height of it ſelf works the et- 
{+ of diminihias b7 the diſtance; therefore it the Column be 
I 5. foot "gh, the diametre of the Colima below moſt be die 
vided into 63 parts, and the Diauietro thereof above hull by 
S , of thoſ> parts. if from 15. to 20. the LUivnnetre Dot my 
be divide 4iato ſevea parts, and 67, mult be the thick.aets 0! the 
upper part ; { likewiſe thVſe which are from tweaty to thirty 
the Diametre below muſt he divided into 8. parts. and 7. muſt 
be the Di ametre ot the upper part, and ſo the Columns which 
arc higher are to be diminiſhed proportionably by their ſeveral 
parts, as Virrwvirs ſhews in his Second Chapter of this Third 
3ook. But now the ſwelliags 1s to be made in the middle, we 
have no more to ſhew from him than a bare promiſe ; and there- 
fore ma y haxe written variouſly thereof, I am wont to make 
the profile of the ſaid ſwelling in this manner ; I divide the bo- 
dyof the © 'olamn,into three equal parts, & leaverhe tower third 
part perpendicular, at the end of which 1 lay along thin rules as 
long as the Columm, or a little more,and move that part which 
reacheth from the third part upwards, and bend it till theend 
touch at the point of the diminution, at the top of the Co- 
lumn under the Collarino or Aſtragal : ; according to that bend- 
ing I proceed, and ſo the Column becomes ſomewhat ſwelled in 
the middle, and appears. very handſome ; and although I could 
not have contrived (beides this) a form either ſhorter or more 
expedient, or that might be more acceptable; I am yet more 
confirmed ia this my opinion, ſince it hath ſo much pleaſed Py, 
Cattaneo that (I having told him of it) he hath putit 1nto one of 
his Works of Architecture, with which he hath not a little IMu- 


ſtrated this profeſſion. 


A.P. The third part of the Column which is perpendicular. 


B. C. The twe thirds diminſhed. 
C. The point of the Dimunution under the Collarino or Aſtra- 
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The Inter-Columns, that is to ſay, the ſpaces between the 
Columns, may be made of a Diametre, and ;. of the Column, 
and the Diametre is to be taken at the lower part of the Columa, 
of two Diametres of two and. of three, and ſometimes of 
more. But the Ancients were not wont to allow more then 
three Diametres of the Column, except in the T/ſcan Order, 
in which the Architrave is wont to be of wood ; they made the 
Inter-columns very large, not leſs then a Diametreand half,and 
this ſpace they allowed ſometimes, eſpecially when they made 
the Columns very big ; but thoſe Inter-columns were moſt pre- 
ferred that were of two Diametres, and 4. ofthe Column ; and 
they accounted this the moſt noble and beautiful manner of the 
Inter-columns. 

And you ought to take notice, that between the Iter-columns 
and the Columns, there ought to be proportion and correſpon- 
dence, for leaving too much vacancy between ſmall Columns, 
you will takeaway great part of their beauty ; becauſe the great 
quantity of air that will be between them will diminiſh very 
niuch their thickneſs; and on the contrary, leaving too little 
ſpace to the great Columns, by the ſtreightneſs and narrowneſs 
of the ſpace they will appear gouty, and very ungracetul : 
Therefore if the ſpaces exceed three Diametres, you muſt make 
the Columns in thickneſs a ſeventh part of their height, as I ob- 
ſerve hereafter in the Tx/can Order ; but if the ſpaces ſhall be 
threeDiametres,the length of the Column muſt be 7 1. or Eight, 
as in the Dorick Order ; & if 2 4.the length of the Column muſt 
be 9 Diametres,as in the /onick , if 2. the length of the Columa 
muſt be 67. Diametres, as in the Corinthian. Laſtly, if 1 +. the 
length of the Column muſt be 10. as in the Compoſira. Con- 
cerning theſe Orders, I have took this care, that they may be 
examples for all other Inter-columns, which Firruvius inti- 
mates in the Chapter aforeſaid. 

In the front of buildings the Columns ought to be an 
even number, ſo that the middle Inter-column may be made 
bigger than the reſt, that the Doors and Entries may be the 
better ſeen ; which uſually are placed ia the middle: And 
thus much for Pillar-work only. 

But if Galleries be made with Pillaſters, they muſt be q iſ- 
+4 pojed, 
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Of Architeftare. 


poſed, that the Pillaſters he not leſs then a third of the vacancy 
between Pillaſter and Pillaſter, and thoſe at the corners muſt be 
two third higger than the other, that ſo the Angles of the Fabrick 
may be firm and ſtrong ; and whea they are to ſupport an extra- 
ordinary great weight, as in very great byildings, then they 
muſt be the half of the vacancy : As thoſe of the Theatre of 
Vicenza, and the Amphitheatre at Czpua , Or elſe two thirds, 
as thoſe of the Theatre of Marcellus in Rome and of the Thea- 
tre of Ogubas, which now belongs to Sig. Lodovico de Gabrielli, 
a Gentleman of that City. The Ancients alſo made them ſome- 
times as large as the whole vacant, as in the Theatre of Yerona, 
in that part which is not upon the Hill. But1n private buildings, 
they arenot to be made leſs than a third of the vacant,nor larger 
than two thirds,& they ought to be ſquare ; but to ſave charge, 
and to make room to walk more freely, they may be made leſs 
in the flank than in the front. 

And to adorn the Frontiſpiece, you may put in the middle of 
the front half Columns, or other Pillaſters wich may bear up 
the Corniche, which ſhall beupon the Arches of the Gallery; 
and they muſt be as large as their height ſhall require, according 
to their ſeveral orders, as in the enſuing Chapters and deſigns 
may appear ; for underſtanding whereof(that I may not repeat 
the ſame thing often ) yon may underſtand, that I in the dividing 
and meaſuriug the ſaid Orders,would not takea certain and de- 
terminate meaſure, which is peculiar to any City, as Cubit,Foot 
or Span ; well knowing,that meaſures are as various as the Ci- 
ties and Countries. But in imitation of Yitruvixs, who divides 
the Dorick Order with a Meaſure taken from the thickneſs of 
the Columa, which is common to all, and by him called a Afo- 
dale : 1 will alſo ſerve my ſelf with ſach a Meaſurein all the Or- 
ders, and the Module ſhall be the Diametre of the Column, ta- 
ken at the Baſe, divided into 60. parts : except in the Dorick, 
ia which the Module is to be the half Diametre of the Colamn, 


_ and is divided into 30. parts : For ſo it falls more commodious in 


the Compartments of the ſaid Order. Wherefore every one 
may ſerve himſelf{making the Module greater or leſſer, aecord- 
iag to the qugJity of the Fabrick )with the proportions and pro- 
fibles deſigned convenient to every Order. 


CHAP. 


Of ArchiteAure. 
CHAP. XIV, 


Of the Tuſcan Order, 


HE Tu/can Order, according to that which Fitruvius 

writes of it, and is ſo indeed, is the molt ſimple and intire 

of all the Orders of ArchiteQure : Becauſe it retains the moſt of 

Antique, and wants all thoſe Ornaments which renders the 

others ſo pleaſant and agreeable. This had its Original in 

Tuſcana, a Place yery remarkable in Jraly, whence the Name is 
derived. 


The Column with it's Baſe and Capitel,ought to be in tength 
ſeven Models, and at the top are diminiſhed a fourth Part of 
their Diametre, having occaſion of a row of Columns of this 
Order oaly, you may make the Inter-columns very large ; be- 
cauſe the Architraves may be of Wood, and will be very conve- 
nient for Country uſe, for the Paſſage in and out of Carts, and 
other Country Conveniences;and beſides the Charge will be leſs; 
but if you make Gates or Galleries with Arches, you muſt ob- 
ſerve the meaſures that I have marked in the deſign,ia which you 
may obſerve the Stones ſo diſpoſed or joyned together,as when 
the whole work is of Stone; the which I have-alſo directed in 
the deſigns of the other four Orders. 


Of ArchiteFure, 


And this way of diſpoſing and faſtning the Stones, I have 
derived from many Ancient Arches, as appears in my 
Books of Arches.;" and therein 1 have uſed great dili- 
gence. 


A. Architrave of wood. 


B. The ends of the Summers which bear uÞ the Projeſture 6 f the 
Cornice. 
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Of ArchiteFure. 


The Pedeſtals which are made under the Columns of this 
Order mult be the height of one Model, and made plain. The 
height of the Baſe is to be the half Diametre of the Column. 
This height mult be divided into two equal Parts; one is given 
to the Orlo or Plinth, which muſt be made round ; the other 
is divided into four parts: one for the Liftella, or Cinaure, 
which may be madea little leſs, and 1s allo called Cimbia ; 
and in this Order only 15 part of the Column, the other three 
are for the Torns. The Projefture of this Baſe is a ſixth part, of 
the Diametre of the Column below. The Capitel 1s the heizht 
of half the Diametre of the Column below, and is divided in- 
to three equal Parts. One 1s given to the Abacrs, which from 
its Form is commonly called Dads, or Dye. The other to the 
O:olo, or Echinus, and the third is divided into ſeven parts, of 
oneis made the Liffel/a under the Oxolo,and the other fix remain 
to the Collorino, or neck of the Column. The Aſtragal 1s dou- 
ble, the height of the Z/7clla under the Oxolo, and the Centre 
thereof, is made upon the line, which lalls plum upon the ſaid 
Liſtella, and upon the ſame Line, doth tall the Projetrre of the 
Cimbia, which 1s as thick as the Liftella. The Projetture, of 
the Capirelan{wers to the Foy of the Colamn below ;' its Ar- 
chitrave 15 made of Wood as high as broad; and the breadth 
ought not to exceed the Body of the Column at the top. The 
Summers Which carry on the Eaves Projetteth a fourth Part of 
the length of-the Column. Theſe are the meaſures of the T; uſ= 
can Orders, as Yitruvins teacheth. 
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Of Architefure. 
A. Abacus. 


B. Echinus. 

C. Hypotrachelium, or frize of the Capitel. 
D. Aſftragal. 

E. Body of the Column above. 

F. Body of the Column below. 

G. Annulet Ceinfture or Listella. 


H. Torcus. 


I. Orle,or Plinth. 
K. Pedeſtal, or Stylobatum. 
The Profiles which are placed by the Plain of the Baſe and 


Capitel, are the Impoſts of the Arches. 
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Of Architefiure., 

But ifthey make the Architraves of Stone, it muſt be obſer- 
ved, which was ſpoken before 0! the Inter-Columns ; there 1s 
to be ſeen; ſome Ancient Buildings, "which may be ſaid to be 
Built according to this Order, becauſe they retain in part the 
ſame Meaſures, as in the Arena of Verona, and Theatre of Po» 
lz, and many others ; of which I have undertaken the Profiles, 
not only of the Baſe of the Capitel of the Architrave of the 
Freze and of the Corzice, put down in the laſt Page of this 
Chapter.- But alfo-thoſe of the Imports of the Arches ; and of 
all theſe Fufldings, 1 ſhall put the deſigns in my Books of Anti- 
quiIt1Cs. 


A. Scima Rect a. 

B. Cerona. 

C. The Projefture of the Corona, and tne Scima Reit a. 
D. Cavetto. 

E. Freze. 

F. Architrave. 

G. Cimatium. 

H. Abacus. 

I. Scima Re{ta. 

K. Hypotrachilinm, or Frize of the Capitel. 
L. Aſtragolus. 

M. Body of the Column under the Capitel. 
N. Boay of the Column below. 

O. Annulet, or Cintture. 

P. Tornus, or Scima Reverſa 


Q. Orlo, or Plinth of the Baſe. 


Over againſt the Architrave marked F, is the Profile or de- 
ſign of an Archerrave very curiouſly wrought. 


Of ArehiteFlure, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Dorick Order. 


H E Derick Order had its Original and Name from the 

Dorians , a Grecian People which dwelt in Afiz ; the 
Columns when made alone with Pillaſters, ought to be ſevea 
and a half, or eight Diametres loag ; the Inter-columas are little 
leſs than three Diametres of the Columns. And this manner of 
placing Columns, by Firrxvixs, is called Diaftyllos ;, but if they 
joyn to Pillaſters, they muſt be together with the Baſe and Ca- 
pitel ſeventeen Models, and one third in length ; and you 
muſt obſerve, that ( as I have ſaid before in Ge 13 Chapter ) 
the Model in this Order only is the half of the Diametre of the 
Column, divided into thirty Parts; and in all the other Or- 
ders, it is the whole Diametre, divided into ſixty Parts. 
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Of Architeftwe. 
Amongſt Ancient Buildings, we ſee no Pedeftals to this Or- 
der, yet they are ſeen amongſt the Modern. And if you join 
a Pedeſtal to them,you muſt make the Dadp of the Pegeſta/ a per- 
fett ſquare; and from it you mult take the meaſlires of itsOrna- 
ment : Therefore it muſt be divided into four equal parts, the 
Baſe with its Zocco or Plinth muſt be two of them, and the Cy- 
macium one, to which muſt be joined the Qrlo, or Plth of the 
Baſe of the Column. This kind of Pedeſtat may alff be Teen in 
the Corinthian Order, as at Verona, in the Arch which js called 
De Lioni. 1 have ſet down divers Meaſures of deſigns,” which 
may be joined to the Pedeſtal of this Order, which are all very 
agreeable,and taken from Antiquity,and are very cearfuffy mea- 
ſured. This Order hath no proper Baſe wherefore in many Buil- 
dings, you may ſee Columns without Baſes ; as in Rome, In the 
Theatre of Marſe//ns,In the Temple De la Piecta,near to the ſaid 
Theatre; in the Theatre of Yicenza,and in divers other places. 
But ſometimes the Artick Baſeis joined to them, which adds 
very much to their Beauty. and here is the meaſure of it. 

The height is the half Diametreof the Column, and js divided 
into three equal parts; one Is given to the Zocco of Plinth ; the 
other two are divided into two parts, of oge is made the Torus 
ſuperiour,and the other which remains is divided into two,and 
one is given to the Torus inferiour,and the other tothe Scoc;a,or 
Cavetto with its Annulets, Therefore if you divide it into fix 
parts, of one muſt be made the Amnuler above and the other 
that below, and four muſt remain to the Scocia. The Projefture 
muſt be the ſixth part of the Diametre of the Column ; the 
Ceinfture muſt be the halfe of the upper Torws : If it be divided 
from the Baſe,its projefture muſt be the third Part of the whole 
proje&ture of the Baſe. But if the Baſe and part of the Column 
ſhall be of one piece, you muſt make the Ceinure {mall ; as you 
may ſee in the third deſign of this Order, where are alſo two 
maugner of ImpoFs of Arches. 
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A. Body 
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Of Architeflure, 


A. Body of the Column. 

B. Amnulet, or Cintture. 
C. The wpper Torws. 

D. Scotia with its Annulets. 
E. The lower Torws. 
F. Plinth, or Zicco. 


G. Cimacium. 


H. Dade, or Square. of the Pediſtal. 
I. Baſe. 
KR. Inpoitiof Arches, 


Of Archuefure. 


The height of the Capitel ought to be the half Diameitre of 


the Columa below, and is divided into three parts; that above 
ſhall be divided into five parts, three ſhall be for the Ababar, 
and the other two parts for the Cimatinm, the which mult 
be ſubdivided into three parts; of one is made the L:5te/la, or 
Annulet, and of the other two, the Scima Reta. T he ſecond 
Part 15 divided into three equal Parts, one is given to the Am 
let which are three, and are equal, the other two which remains 
to the Ozolo, or Echynus, whoſe projecture is two thirds of its 
height. The third principal Part of the faid Capitel, is for 

the Hypotrachelium, or Frize of the Capitel, givea to the Co/la- 

rino; the whole Projetture is the fifth Part of the Diametre 

of the Column. The Aftrapal is as high as all the three Arn- 

lets, and is in projequre equal to the body of the Column be- 

low. The Annuet or Ceintture, is half the height of the Aira- 

gal, the projeture thereof is plum with the Ceatre of the ſaid 

Aſtragal. 


Upon the Capitel is made the Archirtrave, which 1s to be ia 
height halt the thickneſs of the Column, that is to ſay, one 
Model ; it is divided into fevea parts, otone is made the Tenia, 
whole projecture mult equal to its height. The whole is di- 
vided into fix parts, one whereof is given to the Grrre, the 
which ought to be ſix in number, and to the Liſtel/a which is un- 
der the Tenea, which is a third of the ſaid Gurre. The relt is di- 
vided into ſeven parts, from the Teniadownwards, three where- 
of is given to the firſt Faſcia, and four to the ſecond. The Frize 
is in height a Model and an half, the breadth of the Trigliph, is 
one Model, and its Capitel is the ſixth part of a Model. The 
Trigliph is divided into fix parts, two whereof is given to the 
two Chanels in the middle, and one to the two halt Chanels at 
the Extremities, and the other three make the ſpaces that are 
below the ſaid Chanel. The _ that is to ſay, the ſpace 
between two Tr:gliys ought to be ſo broad as high. 


The Cornice ought to be in height one Model, and a fi xth 
part, and is divided into five parts and a half; two whereof is 
given to the Cavetro and Omolo ; the Caverro 1s lefs than 
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the Ones, as much as is the Ziftelle ; the other three andhalf 
is given to the Carove, and for. the Scima Reverſe, and Scims 


Retta. 


The Corona ought to have in Projeftare four fix Parts of the 
Model, and on its plain which laoketh downwards,and projet- 
etl} forth, muſt have in length fix Gutte, and three in breadth 
over the Trigliphs with their liſts, and over the Merope certain 
Roſes. 

The Gutte, or Bells anſwer to thoſe which are under the Te- 


nea, Which are made in Form like a Bell. 


The Cimatinm mult be an eight Part thicker than the Cors- 
»4, and is divided intocight Parts : Two whereof is given to 
4 Orls * Liftellsa, _ _ to the — _ Pro- 
ure 1s ſeven parts and a half. Whereupon the Archirrave, 
the Frize,. and the Cornice fall ont to be in height the fourth 
Part of the length of the Columa ; and theſe are the meaſures ; 
of the Cornice, according to Yitrwvins, from whom-I have a 
_ ſwerved, altcripg the Members, and making them a lictle 

ipger. 


Of ArchiteAure. 


A. Scima Reta. 
B. Scima Reverſa. 
C. Coronna. 

D. Onolo. 

E. Cavetto. 
F. The Capitels of the Trigliph. 
CG. Trigliph. 

H. Metopa. 

I. Tenia. 

K. Gutte. 

L. Prima Faſcia. 
M. Secunda Faſcia. 


Parts of the Capitel. 


N. Cimatium. 

O. Abacus. 

P. Ouolo, or Echinus. 

Q. Annulets. 

R. Hypotrachelium, or Frize. 
5. Aftragal. 

T. Liftella, or Ceintlure. 

V. Body of the Column. 

X. The Plain of the Capitel, and Madel divided inte thirty Parts. 
Y. Theunder Part of the Corona. 


Of ArchiteFure, 


CHAP STI 
Of the Tonick Order. 


HE Jonick Order had its Original in Jonia, a Province in 

Aſia ;, and we read, that the Temple of Diana at Epheſus 
was built of this order : The Columns with Capitel and Baſe, 
are nine models long, and by a model is underſtood the Dia- 
metre of the Column below. The Archerrave,Frize, and Cornice, 
are the fifth part of the height of the Column ; in the following 
deſign, which is of Columns alone, the Inter-columns are of 
two Diametres, and a fourth part. And this is the faireſt and 
moſt commodious manner of Inter-columns, and by Fitravins is 
called Exſts{os. In the other deſign, which is of Arches, the 
Pilafters are in breadth a third part of the height of the Arch 
and the Arches are in height two ſquares. 
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Of Architeure. 


If you put a Peacstal to the Column of the Ionic Order, as 
12 the deſiza of the Arches, it mult be made as high as halt the 
breadth of the light of the Arch,. aad muſt be divided into ſeven 
parts and half, of two of them ſhall be made the Baſe of one : 
the Cimatium, and halt, which remains, ſhall be tor the Paco 
or ſquare of the /'edeſt al. 

The Baſc of this Order 1s in thickneſs half a model, and is 
divided iato three parts ; one is for the. Plizth, it's projecture-is 
the fourth part of the ſaid tiKkneſ, and conſequently the cight 
part of a Model. The other two parts of the Baſe are divided 
into ſeven, of three 1s made the upper Torus; the other four 
are dividel1 again into twoparts, one 1s given to the Scoria a- 
hove, and the other to that below, which ought to have more 
projeCture than tke other. 

The Affragals ought to have theeight part of the Scotia; the 
Cernftwre of the Column 15 the third part of the Toras of the 
Raſe ; but if it be ſo that you make the Baſe join with part of 
the Column, you mu't make the Ceinaure ſmall, as I have alfo 
ſaid in the Dorick Order the Ceimture hath in projecture half 
the porje&ure atoreſaid ; theſe be the meaſures of the Jonich 
Baſe according to Vitruvins. 

But becauſe in many antique Buildings are ſeen to this Order 
Artick Baſes, and to me ſeems more agreeable, upon the Pe- 
deſtal; | have deſigned the Artick Baſe with a ſmall Torus or 
Aſtragal nnder the Ceinfure; not omitting therefore to make 
the deſign thereof as Yirruvius teacheth us. 

The deſigns L. are two different Profiles for to make the 
Impoſts of Arches; and of each there is ſet down the Meaſures 
by Numbers, which ſhew the parts of a model, as is done in all 
the other deſigns : theſe Impoſts are in a height half as much 
again as the thickneſs of the Pillafter which ſupports the 
Arch. 
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Of ArebiteFlure. 
A. Body of the Colunw. 


B. The Aſftragal with the Ceinfture, which are Members of the 
Column. 


C. The upper Torus. 


D. The hollow called Scotia. ſt 
E. The lower Torus. 


F. The Plimth faſtened to the Cimatium of the Pediſlal. . 
G. Cimatinm in two Forms. 


H. Dodo, or. plain onre.. of the Pedeſtal. 
I. Baſe in two Forms. 

K, Orle or Plinth. 

L. Impeits for the Arches. 
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Of Architefure, 


To make the Capseel, the foot of the Column muſt be divided 
into eighteen parts, and ninteen of ſuch parts is the hreadth 
and length of the Abacus, and the half is the height of the Caps- 
tel with the #oluta CI it becomes to be nine parts 
and a halfhigh : One and half is for the Abacus with its Cimati- 
un, the other eight remains to the Yoluta, which is made in this 
manner. From the Extremity of the Cimatium, within, is placed 
one of the nineteen parts,& trom the point which is there made, 
is let fall a line Plumb, which divides the Yolxta in the middle, 
and is called Cat hera ; and where the point falls in this line 
which ſeparates the four parts and half above, and the three 
and half below, there is made the Centre of the eye of the 
Voluta ; whoſe Diametre is one of the eight parts ;and from the 

id point is drawn aline which intercetts at right "Angles. The 

atheta divides the Yeluta into four parts, in the eye of which is 
formed a ſquare, bigneſs whereof is the half Diametre of 
the ſaid eye. The Di agorat lines betngdrawn in it, in them are 
made the points whereon the fixed foot of the Compaſs is toſtand 
to make the Yoluta, and they are ( computing the Centre of the 
eye) thirteen Centres ; as to the Order which mult be obſerved 
ia them, it appears by the number placed in the deſign. The 
Aitraral of the Column is right againſt the eye of the Yolua ; 
the Yolutes are as thick in the middle as 1s the projeFure of the 
Onolo or Echinus, which reacheth beyond the Abacus, fo much 
as is the eye of the Yolura; the hollow of the Yolura is even 
with the body of the Column. The Aſtragal of the Column 
turns about under the Yoluta, and is always feen : As appears 
in the platform of the Column ; and *tis natural; that fo flen- 
der a thing as is the Yoluta ſhould give way to” one: {6 hard” 
as is the Aſtragal ; and the Yolura is always equally diitant from 
It. 

They were wont to make in the Angles of Rowes,of Columns, 
or Porches of the Tonick Order, Capitels, which had the Folur 
not only in the Front, but alſo in that part, that making the Ca- 
piel az tney were wont todo, would be the flank ; wherenpon 
they come to have the Front on two ſides,and are called Arprlar 
Capi-els ; and how they made them, [ ſhall demonſfrare in my 
Book of Temples. 

A. Abacus, 
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ON Architefure. 


« Avacs, 
. 
. Hollowes of the Voluta. 
. Onolo, or Echinus. 
» Aſtragal under the. Echinus. 
. Ceinfture or Anmuet. 
F. Body of the Column. 


G. Line called Catheta. 


On the Plat-form of the Capitel of the Column, the ſaid Mem- 
bers are Marked with the ſame Letters. 


S. The Eye of the Volutain a large Form. 
Members of the Baſe according to Vitruvius. 

K. The Body of the Columns. 

L. Ceinfture or Annulet. 

M. Torgs. 

N. Scotia prima. 

O. Tondine, or Aitragal. 

P. Scotia ſecunda. 

Q. Orlo, or Plinth. 

R. Projeture of the Baſe. 


Of Architefure. 


The Architreve, Frize, and Cornice, make ( as I have ſaid 

e fifth part of the height of the Column, and the whole is di- 
ided into twelve parts ; the Architrave four, the Frize three, 
and the Cornice five : The Architrave is divided into five parts, 
of one is made the Cimarium, and the reſt are divided into 
twelve, three are given to the firſt Faſcia, and its Aftragal, four 
to the ſecond and its Aſ?ragal, and five to the third. 


The Cornice 1s divided into ſeven parts, 3. two are given to 
the Scotia and Owolo, two the Modilions, and the ?. to the Co- 
7014, and Schima Retta, and projetteth forwards as much as its 
thickneſs. \ 

| have deſigned the Front, the Flank, and the Plat-form of 
the Capirel, the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, with their 
convenient Sculptures. 


A. Sima 
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A; Seima Rell a: 
B Scima Reverſe. 


C. Corona. 


D. Cimation of the Modi lions. 
E. Modilions. 
FE. Omele. 
G. Cavette. 
H. Frize.} | 
I. Cimatium or the Architrave. 
KR. L. M. Ave the firit, ſecond, aud third Faſcia. 
| Members of the Capitel. 


% 


Y\ N. Abacus. 
O. Hollow of the Yoluta. 
P. Omwolo, or Echinus. 
Q. Aſtragal of the Column. 
R. Body of the Column. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of the Corinthian Order. 


T Corinth 2 noble City of Peloponeſe, or Moree, firſt of all 
A was found the Crder which is called Corinchian which is 
more adorned and beautihed then any I have yet treated on. 
The Columns are like the /oniek, and with the Baſe and Ca- 
pitel joined to them, they are nine models and a halt long. 1f 
you make them fluted, they muſt have 24. flutes or channels, 
which muſt be made half ſo deep as broad : the plains or ſpa- 
ces between one flute, and the other muſt be a third part of the 
breadth of the ſaid flutes. T he Archirrave, Frize and Cornice, 
are a fifth part of the height of the Column; in the deſign of 
Columns alone, the Inter-columns are two Diametres, as is th© 
Portal of St. Maria Rotunda in Rome; and this form of Rowes» 
of Pillars, is by YVitrwvins called SyfiHos. And in thatof Arches , 
the Pillaſters are of two parts of five of the light of the Arch; 
and the light of the Arch is in height two ſquares and half the 
thickneſs of the Arch being comprehended. 
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Of Architefure. 


The Pediztal under the Corrnthoan Column nivit be in height a 
ſorrth part of the length of the Column, and being divided in- 
to eight parts, one is given to the Cimatiunm, two to its Baſe, 
and five remains to the Dade, or plane of the Pedeſtal; the 
Baſe muſt be divided into three parts, two for the Zocco or 
Flinth, and one to the Cornice. 

The Baſe of the Column is the Arrick, but in this Order it 
differs from that which is put to the Dorick Order : In this the 
Projetture is the fifth part of the Diametre of the Column,where- 
25in the Dorick it is the ſ1xth part; it may alſo vary in ſome other 
parts, as may be ſeen in the deſign, where alſo is ſet down the 
hnposts of the A rches, the which is in height one halfe more then 
-the thickneſs of the Afembrerro, that is to ſay, the Pillafter which 
bears uÞ the Arch. 


Of Archite ure. 


A. Body of the Column. 

B. Ceintture and Aſtragals of the Column. 
C. The upper Torus. 

D. Scotia with the Aſtragals. 


E. The lower Torus. 


F. Orlo or Plinth of the Baſe faſtened to the Cimatiunm of the 
Pediſt al. 


. 


G. Cimatium. 


H. Dado or plain of the Pediſtal. 


I. Corenna of the Baſe 
K. Orlo, or Plinth of the Baſe. 
The Impoi of the Arch is at the fide of the Column. 
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The Corinthian Capitcl ought to be as high as the thickneſs 
of the Column below, and a ſixth part more which is allowed 
to the Abacus; the relt is divided into three equal parts, the firſt 
is given to the firſt leaf, the ſecond to the ſecond ; and the third 
is divided again into two, and of that part next the Abacus is 
made the Carl:coli with the leaves, which ſeem to ſupport them 
whence they grow ; and therefore the ſtalk from whence they 
grow muſt he made thick, amd in their foldings muſt diminiſh 
by little and little : The example hereof is taken from plants, 
which are bigger at the root then at the extremity of the 
branches. The Bell which is the body of the Capire! under 
the leaves, ought to be-dire&t to the bottoms of the flutes of 
the Column. 

To make the Av»ac:s, that it may have a convenient Projefure, 
make the ſquare A BCD. each ſide whereof muſt be a Model 
and half, and the Di2gonal Lines muſt be drawn 1a it from one 
Anele to the other, and where they interſe& each other 1n the 
point E. which is the middle and ceatre of the ſaid ſquare ; the 
fixed foot of the Compaſs mult be placed,and towards each Angle 
of the ſquare muſt he marked a Xodel; and: where the points 
FGHI. are, the lincs muſt be drawn, wich intercedts at right 
Angles with the ſaid Diagonals, and that they may touch the 
ſides of the ſquare in L M N O. Theſe ſhall be the bounds of 
the Projefture, and How much the length is, ſo much ſhall be the 
breadth of the horns of the Abacus. 

The Carvature, or hollowing of the Abacus, is made by lay- 
ing a longa thred from one horn to the other,which is from the 
point L. to the point N.then from the ſaid points, draw two Ar- 
ches of Circles; then ſet in one foot of the Compaſs in the inter- 
ſection at the point P,with the other deſcribe the Arch,which will 
make the hollowing or curvature of the A#ragal of the Column, 
and is ſo made that the tongues of the leaves toucheth it,or rather 
advanceth alittle beyond, and this is their Projetture. The Roſe 
ought to be as large as the fourth part of the Diametre of the 
Column at the foot : The Archertrave, Frize and Cornice{ as [ 
have (aid) are to bea fifth part of the height of the Column, 
and the whole is to bedivided into twelreparts,as in the /onick; 
but here is the difference; ia this the Cornice 1s divided into eight 

N 3 parts 
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parts and half, of one is made the Intablimcat, of the other 
the Dendicali, of the third the Oxolo, of the fourth and fifth the 
Medilions, and of the other threeand halfthe Ceres, and the 
Scima. The Cornice hath as much Projetture as it is high, the 
Coffers or places of the Roſes that go between the Aodilions 
mult be ſquare, and the Aodilions as big as half the plain of the 
ſaid Roſes. The members of this Order have not been mark- 
ed with Letters as the foregoing, becauſe by them theſe may 
eaſily be underſtood. 
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CHA P. XVIII. 


Of the Compolita Order. 


HE Compoſira Order, which is alſocalled Roman, becauſe it 

wasan Inveation of the Ancient Romans, and 1s fo called be- 
caule it partakes of twoof the aforeſaid Orders ; and the moſt 
Regular and Beantiful is that which is compounded of the Jonick 
ad Corinthian ;, 1t 15 more leader than the Corinthian, and may 
be made like It in a!l parts, except in the Capreel. 


Theſe Columns ought to be in length ten Models; in the 
delign of Columas alone, the Inter-columns are one Diametre 
and a half, and this manner is called by Vieruvius Picnoſtilos. In 
thoſe of Arches the Pilaſters are half the light of the Arch, 
and the Archesare in height under the Vault two ſquares and 
half, thatis to ſay, two Diametres and half of the light of the 
Arch, 
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Of ArchiteFure. 


And becauſe / as I have faid ) this Order ought to be made 
more neat and ſlender then the Corinthian, its Pedeſtal is to be 
the third part of the height of the Column, and is divided into 
cight parts and half ; of one part is made the Cimatinm of the 
Baſe, and five and half remains to the Dogs or Plinth of the 
Pediſtal;, the Baſe of the Pediſtal is divided 1gto three parts, 
two is given to the Zecco or Plinth, and one to its Torws with its 


Cimatium. 


The Baſe of the Column may be made Arrick as in the Corin- 
thian, and it may alſo be compounded of the Arrick agul the /o- 
nick, as appears in the deſign. The Profile of the Impoſt of the 
Arches, is by the ſide of the plain of the PediFal, and its 
height is as much as the thickneſs of the Membrerte. 
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The Capitel of the Compeſira Order hath the ſame meaſures as 
the Coriath1an, but it differs from it in the Yoluta, Oululo, Fuſca- 
rolo, or Fuſe, which are members attributed to the Jonick;, and 
the way of making it, is thus, From the Abacus downwards, 
the Capitel is divided into three parts, as in the Corinthian: The 
firſt js given to the firſt lexves, the ſecond to the ſecond, and the 
third to the Yolura, which 15 made in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame points with the which the /orick is ſaid to be made, 
and takes up ſo much of the Abacus, that it ſeems to grow out 
of the Ozolonear the flowers which are put in the middle of the 
Curvatures of the ſaid Abacus, and is as thick in the front, 
25 the breadth of the horns thereof and a little more: The 
Owolo 15 = big, as three parts of five of the Abacus, and its low- 
er part begins r1zht againſt the lower part of theeye of the /e- 
Ina; it hath in Projeure?, An Its of its hei git, and 1s with it 
Projeftrre porpendicular to the hollow of the Abacus, or a lit- 
tle more. 

The Fuſe is a third part of the height of the Onolo, and hath 
in Projefture {om<thing more thea the half of its thickneſs, and 
taras about tie wy 1tel under the Yoluta, and is always ſeen. 
The Gradetten, or Moulding, which goes under the Fuſe, and 
makes the Orlo of the Bell of the Capitel, is the half of the Fuſe : 
The body of the Pell anſwers direct with the bottom of the 
flutes of the Column; of that ſort I have ſeen oneat Rome, from 
which ſort I have drawn the ſaid Meaſures, becauſe it appear- 
cd to me very beautitul, and well ordered. 

There are Capitels made after another manner, which may 
be called Compoſira, of which ſhall be diſcourſed, and the figures 
thereof ſhall be put in my Books of Antiquities. 

The Archerrave, Frize and Cornice, arc the fifth part of the 
height of the Column, and their Compartiments may be well 
known by that which hath been ſaid before in the other Oxder S, 
and by the numbers placed ia the deſign, 
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_ Of ArchiteAture, 


CHAP. XISX. 


Of Pedeſt als. 


Hs l have diſcourſed ( what to me ſeemed convenient) 
of Walls and their Ornaments, and in particular, touch- 
ing the Pedeſtals which may be applied to every Order ; but 
becauſe it appears that the Ancients had not a regard to maks 
the Pedeſtal bigger for the one Order than for another, although 
this part much adds to the Beauty and Ornament, when it is 
made with diſcretion and proportion to the other parts; to 
the end that the Architets may take notice and ſerve them- 
ſelves upon occaſion, and know that they made them ſometimes 
ſquare, that is to ſay, as long as broad, as in the Arch Di Lion, 
at Verona. And theſe I have aſſigned to the Dorick Order, be- 
cauſe it requires Solidity ; ſometimes they are made taking the 
meaſure from the light of the Arch, as in the Arch of Tirws at 
Sanfta Maria Nova in Rome, and in that of Trajan on the gate 
of Ancona, where the Pedeſtal is half the height of the light of 
the Arch ;and of that kind of Pedeſtal I have put to the /onick 
Order ; and ſometimes they took the meaſure from the height 
of the Columa ; as is ſeen at S#/a, a City ſcituateat the foot of 
the Mountain which divides Jraly from France, in an Arch 
made to the honour of Avgnſtus Ceſar, and in the Arch of Pola, 
a City of Dalmatia, and in the Amphitheatre of Rome, in the 
nick and Corinthian Order, in which Building the Pedeſtal is 
the fourth part of the height of the Column, as | have made in 
the Corinthian Order ; In Yerona, in the Arch Di-Caſtel Vecchio, 
which is very beautiful,the Pedeſtal is a third of the height of the 
Column, as I have put in the Compoſites Order ; and theſe are 
the handſomeſt forms of PedeFtals, and have the beſt propor- 
tion with their other parts : And when Yierwvi«s diſcourſiag of 
Theaters makes mention of the Pogg:o, you may know that the 

R Poggie 
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Poggio is the ſame with the Pedeſtal, which is the third of the 
length of the Column put for Ornament of the Scene ; but of 
Pedeftals which exceed a third of the Column, ſuch are ſeen at 
Rome in the Arch of Conſtantine, where the Pedeſtals are two 
Parts and half ofthe height of the Columa ; and almoſt in all 
the Ancient Pedeſtals, the Baſesare obſerved to have been made 
twice as big as the Cimacium, as IS ſcen in my Book of Ar- 


ches. 


CHAP. AX. 


Of Errours, 


[Js ſet down the Ornaments of the Archite&ure, that 

is to ſay, the Five Orders, and ſhewed how they are 
made, and laid down the Profiles of each of their parts, which I 
found that the Ancients did obſerve ; it ſeems to me not unfit 
here to acquaint the Reader of many abuſes,which being brought 
in by the barbarons,are yet obſerved; to the end that the ſtudi- 
ous in this art may avoid them in their own Works, and under- 
itand them in others, 

I fay then, that ArchiteQure ( as all other Arts are ) being 
Imitatrix of Nature, accounts nothing tolerable which is eſtran- 
ged, anddiffers from that whichis natural: Wherefore we ſee 
that thoſe Ancient Archite&s who built with Timber, when they 
began to. build with. Stone, directed that the Columns might 
beleſsatthetop, thanat the foot, taking example from Trees 
which are leſs at the top. thanin the Trunk, and near the 
Root. Likewiſe becauſe it is very convenient that thoſe things 
upon which any great weight is put ſhould be preſſed , under 


the Column they put a Baſe, which with thetr T ors and _— 
cem 
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feem by the burthen over them to be ſwelled ;{o alſo in the Cor- 
nices, they bring in the Triglifes, Modiglions and the Demtils, 
which ſhould repreſeat the heads of the Joices,which inthe Ciel- 
ingare placed to bear up the Roof, The ſame may be obſerved 
ia all other Parts, if you are curious : And being fo, you cannot 
but blame that form of Building which deviates from that which 
Nature inſtruceth, and from that ſimplicity which is dire&- 
ed in things by her produced,framing ( as it were ) another Na- 
ture, and departs from the true , good and handſome mannerof 
Buildings; for which reaſon you ought not ( inſtead of Co- 
lumns or Pifafters, which are to bear up ſome great weight ) to 
place Cartoxches, which are certain Scroles, which to the intelli- 
gent ſeem deformed, and to the ignorant rather confuſion than 
pleaſure, nor do they produce other effets, than increaſe 
the charge of the builders. Likewiſe you muſt not make any 
of thoſe Carroxches come out of the Cornice, for it is requiſite 
that all the parts of the Cormice be made to ſome end, and to 
make appear what it would be if the work were framed of Tim- 
ber. And belides, being it is convenient that to uphold a 
great weight ſomething ſolid and fit to ſupport that weight be 
required, queſtionleſs thoſe Cartouches are altogether ſuper- 
fluous, becauſe it 1s impoſſible that any Timber whatever 
could really perform what theſe ſeem ; for feigning it ſelf to 
be ſoft and gentile, I know not by what rule they put them 
under any thing heavy and hard. But that which (in my 
opinion ) imporrs much, is the abuſe in making Frontiſpieces 
of Doors, Windows and Galleries, divided in the middle, 
becauſe they were made to defend the Inhabitants from rain ;1 
know nothing more contrary to natural reaſon, than to divide 
and open that part which the Ancients,inſtructed by neceſlity it 
ſelf, did make whole,and raiſed in the middle, to ſhew that it 
ought to ſerveto defend the Inhabitants of the Houſe, and 
thoſe that enter therein, from Rain, Snow and Hail. And al- 
though Variety and Novelty ſhould pleaſe all,yet we are not to 
£0 againſt the precepts of Art, and that which Reaſon demon- 
ſtrates ; whence we ſee thatalthough the Ancients did vary, yet 
they never departed from the general and neceſſary Rules of Art 
as may be ſeen in my Book of Antiquities : Alſo concerning the 
R 2 projecture 
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projeure of Cornice and other Ornament, *tis no ſmall abuſe 
in making them come too forward, becauſe when they exceed 
that whichaccording to Reaſon is fit for them, eſpecially if they 
be in a cloſe place they ſeem narrow, and uncomely, and put 
fear in thoſe which ſtand underneath, threatning always to fall, 
you ought as much to avoid making the Cornice diſproportiona- 
ble to the Column, putting great Cornices upon little Columns, 
or upon great Columns little Cornices, who doubts but that ſuch 
a Building will ſeem very ill favoured. Beſides, to make the Co- 
lumns ſeem to be of ſeveral parts, making rings and wreatings 
about them, as it were to hold them together, oughtas much as 
may be to be avoided z becauſe how much the more intire and 
ſtrong the Columns appear, ſo much the more they perform the 
deſign for which they are placed, which is to render the work 
above ſecure and firm. Many other like abuſes might be rec- 
koned up, as of ſome members which in the Cornices are made 
diſproportionable to the other,which by what I have ſhewed be- 
fore, and by that which is now ſaid,may be eaſily known it re- 
mains now to come to the diſpoſing of the particular and prin- 
cipal parts of the Building. 


— 


CHAP. XXl, 


Of Galleries, Entries, Halls, Anti- 
Chambers and Chambers, and of 
their Porportions. 


Alleries, for the moſt part, are wont to be made on the 
wings and ſides, or on the front ; they ſerve for many Ac- 
commodations, as Walking, Eating, and other Divertiſements, 
and they are made bigger or leſſer according to the greatneſs 
and conveniency of the Building ; but ordinarily, they ought 
act 
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not to have leſs then 16, 18, and 20 foot in breadth, and in 
great Buildings unto 24, and their length at leaſt five times 
their breadth, ſix, ſeven, or eight times at moſt. 


E xample. 


Let A A repreſent a Gallerie, the breadth whereofis AB ; 
you mult give it in length five times its breadth unto the number 
marked 5; or fix times unto the number 6 ; or ſeven times unto 
the number 7 ; or laſtly, eight times unto thenumber 8, which 
is the greateſt length allowed to Galleries. 


1 5 EY 

And beſides, every Houſe well compoſed ought to have in 
the middle and chiefelt part ſome place, to the which all the 0- 
ther part of the Houſe may relate and appertain; which place 
vulgarly is called Entry, Lobby, or Paſſage if it be below, and 
the Hall, if it be above; and isin the Houſe as acommon place, 
for it ſerves to entertain thoſe who attend the Maſters going 
forth, to ſalute him and negotiate with him ; and ſuch places are 
the firſt part of the Houſe that preſent themſelves to thoſe that 
would eater therein. The Halls ſerve for Feaſts, Nuptials and 
Banquets, to a& Comedies, and to take other ſuch like Plea- 
ſures and Enjoymeats; therefore it is, that theſe places ought to 
be greater than other, and of a Capacious Form, to the end 
that many Perſons may commodioully be there entertained, and 
behold what is done. 


Of the Proportion which the Halls onoht to have. 
As for my part, I have not been accuſtomed to allow to the 


120-1 of Halls leſs than twice their breadth, or twice and;. or 
| : a third 
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a third part of the breadth at moſt. And to great Buildings 


you may allow the length to be three times the breadth, where- 
upon they will be ſo much the more beautiful and convenient. 


Example, 


Let A A preſent a Hall, the breadth whereof is A B, having 
24 Foot, within the Work you may allow the length, twice the 
Breadth unto the number Marked 2, to wit, 48 Foot in length 
for 24 Foot in Breadth, or twice the Breadth, and 4, more unto 
the number Marked 2+, to wit, 54 Foot long for 24 Foot Broad, 
or twice the Breadth, and * more unto the number Marked 21 to 
wit, 56 Foot Long for 24 Foot Proad ; or laſtly, to great Build- 
ings the Hall may have in length three times the Breadth, unto 
the number Marked 3, to wit, 72 Foot Long for 24 Foot Broad. 


A 


A 


B I 2 2425 3 


The Arntichambers and Chambers ought to be ſo divided, that 
they may fall on each ſide of the Entry and of the Hall ; and you 
muſt take heed that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer and be 
equal to thoſe on the left; to the end that the Building may be 


on one ſide as on the other, and the Walls bear cqually the bur- 
den of the Roof. 


Of the Proportion of Anti-chambers. 


A well proportioned Antichamber ought to have in Length 
the Diagonal line of the ſquare of the Breadth, or the Breadth 


and + at moft. 
Example 
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Example for the firit bigneſs of Anti-chanbers. 


Let A B CD be aſquare, whereof each ſide is ag ck and 
the Diagonal Line thereof being drawn A C, the ſame length 
that the Diagonal is of, you mult give to the ſaid Anti-Cham- 
ber from A unto E, from D unto F, in this manner. 


The Anti-Chamber will have 34 Foot in Length to 24 Foog 
in Breadth, 
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Example of the ſecond bigneſs of Anti-Chambers. 


-Let A B CD be a ſquare, of which each ſide is 24 foot as be- 
fore, and to the ſaid A BC D the half their length, to wit, 12 
foot from B to F, aud from C to G, you ſhall make the Anti- 
Chamber, 36 foot in length to 24 foot in breadth. 


Of the Proportion of Chambers. 


As for the Chambers, you may make thereof five ſorts and 
proportions; for they are either ſquare, or they may be in length 
their breadth with an eight part, a ſeventh, a ſixth, or a fifth 
Part above their breadth. 
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Example of the firft bigneſs of Chambers. 


Let A BCD bea perfe&t ſquare, of which the 4 4:des and the «+ 
+ Angles may be equal, this ſhall be the bigaeſs of the Cizys | 
er. 


A. B 
D '* | 
Example of the ſecond. 
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Let A BCD bea ſquare, whereof each ſide is 24 foot, | 
may divide one of the ſaid ſides into 8 equal parts, whereot caci 
may be 3 foot, add one of the ſaid parts to the fide A B aud 
continue it to E, and as much to the ide DC, continue to F 
and you will make the Chamber 27 foot long to the 2.4 toot 
broad. 


S. Example 
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Example of the Third. 


Let A BCD be a ſquare, as before, of 24 foot ; to each fide 
divide the ſide of A Binto ſeven equal parts, add to it one. 
continuing the ſame to E, and the fide D C unto F, the id 
Chamber will have 27 foot 5 inches and : partin length to 24 


foot in breadth, 
E 


Example of the fourth. 


Let A B CD, as before, be a Square, having en each ſide 24 
foot; divide one of the ſides, as A B into ſix equal parts, add 
thereunto one of the ſaid parts, drawing the ſaid lide unto E,and 
DCuntoF, you will make the Chamber 28 foot long to 24 


foot broad. 


Of ArchiteFure. 
Example of the Fifth and lait bigneſs of Chambers. 


Let the Figure A BCD be, as before, each ſide thereof to be 
24 Foot, divide one of the ſides into fiveequal parts, add one of 
the ſaid parts drawing the ſide A Bunto E, and D Cunto F, you 
will make the Chamber 28 foot 9 inches, and 7 :. in length to 24 


foot in breadth. 
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Of Architefure, 


CH AP. XXII: 
0} Fioors and Superficies of Depirt- 


| pk. FY | 
ments, Plancacrs, and Flat Scelings. 


Fter having ſeen the forms of Galeries, Halls Anti- 

Conamber-s, 4nd Chambers, It 1s neediul to Giſcourſe of 
Floors Or Super ficres, of Deparnements, Flinchers and Flat Scel- 
ings : 

Floors Or Superficies may be of ſquare Tyles or hard Stone, 
or of Marble, or ſmall ſquares of Carpenters work, and may be 
made of divers ſorts, and divers colours, according to the va- 
riety of the Materials,which renders them very agreeable to the 
eye : In lodging Chambers they are ſeldom made of Marble or 
other hard Stone, becauſe in the Wirrer they will be too cold ; 
But in Galleries, or other publick Places, they will agree very 

yell. 


This fort of Floors of ſmall {quares of Carpenters work, my 
be ſeen at Somerſet-Houſe, of which, being a Novelty in England, 
[ "_— good to preſent the Deſign thereof, although not in my An= 
thor. ; 


Of Architefure. 
You muſt take heed that the Hall, Anti-Chambers and Chams 
bers. which are of the ſame Nory, may hare all the Floors or 
Pavements ehval in ach manner, that the threſholds may not be 


higher th 041 ba 

The Plariche 1ſo made of divers ways, for ſome there 
are that take Þ:« *2 make them very handſame of weil 
wrought Joiſ's ; where you may take notice that the Joiſts muſt 
de diſtaat the one Tom the other, the thickneſs of a Joiſt and 


half, and ſo the Cicliag wi'! be very handfom : And there will 
be ſo much Wall between thc ends of the Joiſts, as will be [uffi- 
cient to bear up the walls about it ; whereas if they ſtand wider 
one from the other, it will be very ill farourcd; and it cloſer 
'twill be as a dividing of the upper wall from the lower ; and if 
the Joiſts rot and beconſumed with fire, the wall of neceſſity 
muſt be ruined. 

Others will have Compartments of Plaiſter, or Wood, in- 
riching them with pi4ures and gilded work, and beautifie them 
according to their various humours; wheretore in this there can 
be given no certain nor determinate rules. 


CHA P. XXIIL 


Of the height of Halls, Anti-Chambers 
and Chambers. 


Alls, Anti-Chambers and Chambers, are made, either 

arched or flat : If you make them flat, divide the breadth 

into three parts, andtwo of thoſe parts ſhall be the height of the 
Story, from the floor to the Joilt. 
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Example of the firſt height of Halls, Anti-chambers 
and Chambers, 


Let the Figure M repreſent the Chamber whoſe height you 
would find, which ſuppoſe to have in Breadth 24 Foot within the 
work, which ſhal] be divided upon the line AB, into three e- 
qual parts with points, where, is Marked the numer 1 2 3 each 
part being eigh t Foot, two of each parts ſhall be the height of 
the Chamber, to wit, 16 Foot from the Floor to the Joilt, 


| 


Breadth 24 


Ben 


And if you would haveit higher, the Breadth mnſt be divided 
into ſeyen Parts ; take therefore five, which will give the height, 


Of ArchiteFure. 


Example of the ſecond height. 


Let the figure N be of the ſame breadth, as the foregoing, to 
wit 24 Foot within the work, which ſhall be divided upon the 
line A B into ſeven equal parts, take thereof five to make the 
height of the Story A C. and BD. the ſaid height will be 17 
Foot 2 Inches, trom the Floor unto the Joiſts, 
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Or divide the ſaid height into 4 parts, and three of thoſe 
parts will likewiſe give a greater height. 
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Example of tye third height, yet higher. 


Let the figure O be of the ſame breadth as the former, to 
wit of 24 Foot within the work, which ſhall be divided npon 
the line A B, into four equal parts, three thereaf you muſt 
take for the height of the Story, {6 it will be of 18 Foot from 
the Floor to the Joilt. 
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CHA P. XXIV, 
Of the Proportion of the height of Chambers 
of the ſecond Story. 


6 Þ HE height of Chambers of the ſecond Story ſhall be a 
tweltth part le's then the Chanibers below, 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story in the Figure 
Marked M. 
Be it, asit is ſaid in the Figure Marked M, its firſt Story of 


16 Foot, trom the Floor to the Joiſt, divide the ſaid 16 Foot into 
twelve 


of Architiflure. 
twelve | parts, take eleven which will make 1 4 Foot 8 In- 


ches for the height of the ſecond Story, from the Floor to the 
Joiſt. 


Example of the Second Story of the Figure marked N. 


Beit, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked, its RffFStbiy bf r7 
foot 2 inches high, from the Floor to the Joiſt; dividethe ſaid 
17 foot 2 inches into twelve _ parts, take thereof 11 which 
will make 15 foot 7 inches, for the height of the ſecond Story 
from the Floor to the Joiſt. 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the Figure O. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure O, its firſt Story of 18 foot 
from the Floor to the Joiſt, divide the ſaid 18 foot into twelve 
equal parts, take thereof 11 which will make 16 foot and ;. 
for the height of the ſecond Story from the Floor to the Joilt. 


a__ tt ——— 
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CH AP. XXV. 


Of the Proportion of Anti-Cham- 
bers, and Chambers of the firſt 
Story which are Arched. 


| N y=_ Buildings the Hall, Anti-Chambers, and other Rooms 

of the firſt Story may be arched, whereupon they will be 
much more handſome, and leſs ſubje& to fire : Their height is 
made by dividing the breadth into ſix parts,and thereof take five, 
whith will give the _ that it ought to have from the Floor 
or Superficies unto the 


ttom of the key of the Arch. 
T3 Example 
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Example of ihe firs height of Halls, Anti-Chambers, and 
Chambers, which are Archked. | 


Let the Figure Marked A be of 24 Foot in Breadth more or 
leſs, and be divided into fix equal parts; take thereot five, 
which will make it 20 Foot high, trom the Floor unto the bot- 
tom of the Key of the Arch. 


And if you would have one higher, you muſt divide the 
ſaid Breadth into eight parts, and ſeven thereof ſhall be the 
height. 


Example 
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Example of the ſecond hejotr. 


Let the Figure B havins the ſame Breadth as the former of 
24 Foot within the Work, be divided into eight equal Parts, 
aud take thereot ſeven, which will make 21 Foot for the heir ht 
trom the Floor unto the bottom of the Key ot the Arch. 


I _ " 
6. 78 

And if you divide the ſame Breadth into 12 Parts, you mnlt 
take thereof 1 1, which will makeit higher. 


Example of the third yet higher. 


Let the Figure G be of 24 Foot broad within the Work, as 
tlre former, divide the 24 Foot into 12 equal parts, take there- 
of 11 which make 22 Foot in Height, from the Floor into 
the bottom of the Key of the Arch. 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Of the Proportion of the beight of Cham - 
bers of the ſecond Story, 


E Chambers of the ſecond. Story muſt be raiſed a ſixth 
part leſs then thaChamberz below. 


E x ample of the height of the ſecond Story of the 
Figure marked A. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked A, its firſt Story of 
20 footin height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, divide the ſaid 20 foot into fix equal parts, take there- 
of five which will make the ſecond Story- 16 foot eight inches 


from the Floor to the joiſk. 
Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the 
da B 


Figure marked B. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure B, its firſt Story of twenty and 
one foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, dividethe ſaid 21 foot into ſix equal parts, take there- 
of five, which will make the ſecond Story 17 foot 6 inches in 


height, from the Floor unto the Joilt. 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the 
Figure marked C. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked C, its firſt Story is of 
22 foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key 
of the Arch, divide the ſaid 22 foot into ſix equal parts, take 
thereof five, which will make the ſecond Story 18 foot 4 inches 


in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of the 
Arch. | CHAP. 


of Architefure. 


Of the Proportion of the third Story. 


TF you would make above the ſecond Story, an Attique .or 
Þ third Story : The ſecond muſt always be divided into twelve 
equal Parts, nine whereof will give the height of the third 
Story, from the Floor unto the bottom of the Joifk, 

In the Building, of Chambers you ought to have rezard as well 
t5 the place of the Bed, which is uſually ſix or ſeven Foot ſquare, 
a1d the paiſaze, as well as to the ſcituation of the Chimney, 
which for this contideration ought not to be placed juſt in the 
middle, but diſtant from it, ahont two, or two Foot and 3, to 
the end it may make room for the Ped, and by this means 
the inequality 1s little diſcerned if it be not in Buildings, the 
breadth at leaſt of 24 Foot withia the Work ; and 1a caſe it 
may be placed juſt in the middle. 


O———— 


C HAP. XXVII. 
Of the height of Galleries. 


4 $- H E lower Galleries muſt he as high as the Halls, Anti- 
Chambers and Chambers of the firft Story, to the end that 
one may eater therein on even ground, which is to be under- 
ſtood then when the ſaid lower Galleries have the ſame framing, 
which the ſaid Hal, Antichambers, and Chambers, whoſe Floors 
ought ordiaarily to be raiſed higher then the ground work of 
the Court about two Foot at leaſt, or of three or four Foot; and 
is aſtended by ſteps, which ought. aot- to have more then fix 1n- 
ches in height, nor leG then four, and in Breadth one Foot, or 
at the molt 15 or 16 Inches. n 
ut 
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: But if the Ga/eries be made all open, ſo as they enter into it 
from the Court ; in this caſe you may lay the Floor lower then 
the neighbouring Rooms, and "twill tuffice that the ſaid Floor be 
one foot higher then the ground-work of the Court; thus doing 
twill appear very graceful ; ior by this means they come near 
to the fair proportion which they ought to have in their height 
trom the Floor or Superficies uato the bottom of the key of the 
Arch; and their eatrance is by ſteps which are between the 0- 
peaing of the Arches. 


CH AP. XXIX. 


Of the juſt Proportion which the upper 
Galleries ought to have. 


HE upper Galleries are made cither flat or Arched, it flat, 
'J- they muſt beas high as broad ; Galleries which arearched 
mult be as high as broad, with a fitth, fourth, or third part over 
and above their ſaid breadth. 


CHAP.XXX. 
Of the Meaſures of Doors and Windows. 


6 Me certain and determinate Meaſures cannot be given of 
the height and breadth of principal Gares of Buildings : 
Nor of Doors and Windows of Chambers, becauſe, for to make 
the principal Gates, the Archite&t muſt accommodate them to 
the greatneſs of the Building, and the quality of the Maſter, 
and the uſe that is to be made of them ; nevertheleſs I will not 
omit to give the Meaſures following. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Proportion of Principal Gates. 


Rincipal Gares of Entrance where Coaches and Wagons 
ought to paſs, and other ſuch neceſſaries, muſt not have leſs 
then ſeven and 4. eight, or nine foot : And to great Buildings, 
unto ten or twelve foot in breadth. 
Their height muſt be their breadth and half at leaſt ; and 
to have it well proportioned, you muſt give it in height twice 
their breadth. 


CHAP. XXXIl. 


Of the Proportion of Inner-Doors. 


Oors within the Houſe in the leaſt Building, ought not to 

have leſs then two foot and +4. in breadth, and fve foot 

and + in height : Thoſe from three to four foot broad muſt 

have in height twice their breadth ; and to great Buildings you 

may allow even to five or ſix foot in breadth, and the height 

double, and ſometimes a fifth or fourth part leſs then their 
breadth. 

The Ancients were wont to make their Doors narrower above 
then blow, as may be ſeen ina Church which is at Tivols, 
which Yieravius teacheth ; and *tis likely they did fo, to give 
them more force 
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CHAP. XXXIEL 
Of the Proportion of Windows, 


fb E Appertpces of Windows muſt have four foot and +. or 

five foot, and to great Buildings unto fix ; between the 
two Jaumes their height muſt be at leaſt double their breadth ; 
and to make them comely and well proportioned, a fourth part, 
a third, or a half part more then the breadth : And according 
to the bigneſs of theſe, you may make all the reſt in the other 
Rooms of the ſame Story ; but thoſe of the ſecond Story ought 
to be lower by one twelfth part then thoſe of the firſt; and if 
you make Windows abeve them, you ought to make them a 
fourth part lower than thoſe 1n the ſecond. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Proportion of Soiles of Windows. 


i Bi. Soiles of Windows muſt have two foot eight inches, un- 

to three foot at moſt in height. The ranſoms, Tor croſs 
Pieces of Windows, mulſt be four or five inches thick ; their Re- 
bates muſt be from one inchand -. unto two inches at moſt, to 
- theend they may have preater ſtrength, and that the frames of 
wood which carry the ſhutters may have convenient ſtrength. 
The Jaumes. of Windows muſt be much rebated, and let in 
from two inches and + to three inches at leaft, to the end that 
the wooden frames may be ſtrong, and join to the wall; when 
the wall is thia, the ſhutters of the Windows ought to ſhut over 
the rebates the half or one third only; alfo it is needful to 
divide the ſaid ſtnitters, that they may not be a hindrance to 
the Chamber, nor obſcure the light, 


CBAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Rales to be obſerved in making Doors 
| and Windows. | 


N making Windows you are to take heed that you do not 

give them more or leſs light then is neceſſary,nor make them 
wider or narrower then is needtul ; wherefore you ought to 
have regard to the greatneſs of the places, which ought to re- 
ceive the light, it being evident that a great Room hath need of 
more light then a little one : ſo that if the Windows be made 
leſs then they ought to be, the place wilt be obſcure and dark. 
And becauſe in Houſes ſome Chambers are made large, ſome in- 
different, ſome little, you muſt take great care that all the Win- 
dows may be equal one with the other in their rank and or- 
der, ſo that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer thoſe on the 
left, and thoſe above may be right over thoſe below. Like- 
wiſe the Doors mult be right over one another, to the end that 
the void may be upon the void, and the full upoa the full : And 
moreover, let the Doors be placed in ſuch manner, that one 
may ſce from one cnd of the Houſe to the other, which is very 
graceful : And beſides, 'tis cool in Summer, and hath many 
other conveniences. 

It is very ſecure to tura Arches over Doors and Windows, 
which Arches do diſcharge and hinder that the Doors and IWin- 
dows be not preſſed with too much weight, which is of great im» 
portance for the laſting of Buildings, 

The W:ndews mult be conveniently diſtant from the Corners 
and Angles of the Building, becauſe that part ought not to be 
open and infeebled, whoſe office is to ſapport and taſten all the 
reſt of the Building, | 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the ju/t Proportion which the Pillaſters 
of Doors and Windows ought to 
have in thickneſs and 
Projetture. 


Illaſters of Doors and Windows ought not to be thicker 
P then the fifth part of their Apperture, nor leis then a 


lixth. ES 
The Proje&ure of Pillaſters in general is found by dividing 


their thickneſs into ſix parts, and one of thoſe parts muſt be 


the Projefture they ought to have. 
It remains to ſee their Ornaments. 


CH AP. XXX VII. 


Of the Ornaments of Doors and Windows, 


O W to adorn the Windows and Principal Doors in Build- 

ings, may caſily be known from that which Firruvins 
teacheth 1n the ſixth Chapter of his fourth Book, adding there- 
unto all that the moſt Reverend Damet Barbers hath ſaid there- 
of, and ſhewn in deſign : And alſo of that which I have faid be- 
fore of all the five Orders, therefore leaving that, I ſhall only 
put ſome deſigns of the Ornaments of Doors and H#indows of 
Chambers, ſo as they may be made divers ways ; and I ſhall 
mark particularly every Member which is graceful, aud how 


mach Projeftare is needful. 
. */ The 


Of Architefure, 


The Ornaments which are given to Doors and Windews, are 
the Archetrave, F/ize and Cornice. 


The Archetrave turns about the Door, and ought to be as 
thick as the Pillaſter,which (as I have ſaid ) ought not to be leſs 
then the ſixth part of the Apperture, nor more then a fifth ; 
and from the Archetrave, the Frize, and Cornice, take their 
thicknels according to the two inventions which follow. 


Example. 


Let the breadth of the Apperture of the Door A. A. be divi- 
ded into ſix equal parts ;z one of theſe parts ſhall be the Arche- 
trave B, which winds about the Door, and muſt be divided 
into four parts; of three thereof is made the height of the 
Frize C, and of five, that of the Cornice D. 
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Of ArchiteFure. 

The Meaſures of each Member of the Ornaments may be 
found in this manner, 

The Archerrave B mult be divided into ten parts, three muſt 
be for the Prima FaſciaG, for four the ſecond V ; and the three 
which remains muſt be divided into 5, three for the $c/m4 Rever- 
{a P, and the other two for the Oylo, or Reoula R, whoſe Pro- 
jefture 1s the fourth part of its thickneſs, the Srima Rever/z ”, 
hath in Proje&ure its height,and is marked in this manner : They 


draw a ſtrait line which terminates at the end thereolundcthe 


Orlo or RegulaR, and on the ſecond Faſcia V, and is divided in 
half, ſo as cach of theſe halfs is the Baſe of a Triangle of two 
equal ſides; and on the Angle oppoſed to the Baſe mult be placcd 
the ſixt foot of the Compaſs, and the Curve nes mult be drawn, 
which make the ſaid Scima Reverſa P. 

The Fr:ze is three Parts of four of the Archearave, divided 111- 
to four, and is deſigned of a Portion of a Circle lels then the /emz- 
circle, the ſwelling whereof comes direcly over the Cimatinnz of 
the Archetrave. 

The five parts which are given to the Cornice, diſtribute ther - 
ſelves 1n this manner to its Members : One to the Scotia with is 
Lifella, which is a fifth Part of the ſaid Scotia. 

The Scotia hath in Projefture two thirds of its height ; to 
deſignit they forma Triangle of two equal ſides, and to the An- 
gle G they Place the Centre, and ſo the Scotia becomes the Baſe 
of the Triangle; another of the ſaid five parts is of the Onalso, 
and hath in Projefure the two thirds of its height, and is defign- 
ed making a Triangle of two equal fides,and the Centre is made 
at the point H ; the other three parts are divided again into 
ſeventeen, eight for the Coronna with its Lifts, of which that 
above makes one of the eight Parts ; and that which is below 
and makes the hollow of the Coro-na, makes one of the ſix Parts 
of the Oxolo: The other nine are for the Scima Refta, and its 
Orlo or Regula, which is a third of the ſaid Scima. To frame 
it ſo as may be well and graceful, they draw the right line A 
B,and *tis divided into two equal Parts: At the Point C, one of 
thoſe Parts is divided into ſeven, whereof ſix arc taken at the 
Point D ; then they are from two Triangles, AEC, and CBE, 


and on the Points E and F, they put. the fixt foot of. the Com- 
X pals, 


> 
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paſs, and draw the Portions of the Circles AC and CB, which 
make the ſaid Scima. 

The Archerrave likewiſe, in the ſecond Invention, is divided 
into four parts ; of three is made the height of the Frize,of five 
that of the Cornice, then the Archerrave 1s divided into three 
parts, two of them are divided again into ſeven, of which ſe- 
ven, three are the firſt Faſcia, and four for. the ſecond ; 1nd 
the thirdpart of the Archerrave is divided again into nine parts 
of two is made the Aſtragal, the other ſeven are divided into 
five parts ; three are the Scima Reverſa, and two the Orlo or 
Reoula 

"The height of the Cornice is divided into five parts and 
1, one of which is divided again into fix parts, of five is made 
the Scima Reverſa above the Frize, and of the ſix the Liftella; 
the Scima Reverſa hath as much Projefure as it is high, and the 
ſame alſo hath the Lifte//a ; the ſecond part of the height of the 
Cornice for the Onolo, which hath in Proje&ure 3, of its height. 
The Moulding above the Owolo is the ſixth part of the Omolo, and 
hath the ſame ProjeFure ; the other three parts of the height of 
the ſaid Cornicearedivided into 17 Parts, eight of which are for 


the Corona, which hath in projeQure three parts of tour of irs 
height, the other nine are divided into four parts, three are for 
the Cimarium, and one for the Orlo or Liftella;, the 3, which 
remain are divided into five parts and :; of one is made 
the Moulding, and of four and 5, the Scima Reverſa above. the 
Coronna : The ſaid Cornice hath as much Projefwre as it hath 


thickneſs. 


Members 
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Members of the Cornice of the firſt Invention. 


I. Scotia. 

KR. Onolo. 

L. Coronna. 
N. Cimatium. 


O. Orlo, or Reoula. 
G Members of the Archetrave. 


G. Prima Faſcia. 
V. Secunda Faſcia. 
P. Scima Reverſa. 
R. Orlo, or Regula, 


S. Swelling of the Frize. 
T. Part of the Frize which enters into the Wall. 


By the means of theſe two, you may know the Members of the 
ſecond Invention, 
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Of theſe two other Inventions, the A-chetrave of the firſt, 
whichis marked F, is likewiſe divided into four parts, of three 
and 4. is made the height of the F-:ze, and of five that of the 
Cornice ;, the Archetrave is divided into eight parts, five are for 
the plain of the Archerrave,and three are for the Cimatium,which 
is divided again iato eight parts ; three for the Scima Rever/a, 
three for the Sco:ia, & two for the Oxolo or Reoula, ; the height 
of the Cornice is divided into fix parts, of two 1s made the Sci- 
ma Refta, with its Orloor Regula , and of another the Scima Re- 
verſa ; the ſaid Scima Reta is divided again into nine parts, of 
cight thereof are made the Coromaand the moulding ; the AFra- 
oal,or Rondeau above the Frize, is a third of one of the ſaid fix 
parts, and that which remains between the Corona and the 
Aſtragal, is left for the Scotia. 

In the other Invention the Archetrave marked H ; is divided 
into four parts, and of three and + is made the height of the 
Frize, and five the height of the Cornice: The Archetrave 
is divided into eight parts, five of them are for the plain of the 
Archetrave,and three are for the Cimatium, which is dividedin- 
to ſeven parts, of one is made the Aſtrapal, and the reſt are di- 
vided into eight parts; three of whichare for the Scime Rever- 
/a, three for the Scoria and two for the Orlo or Repgwls; the 
height of the Cornice is divided into ſix parts and 3 of three are 
made the Scima Reverſa. The Dentells and Oxolo,the Scima Re- 
verſa, hath as much Projefure as it is thick: The Dentells are 
two of three parts of their height, and the Oxolo three of four 
parts. Ofthe 2 is made the Scima Reverſa, between the Scime 
Reaa and the Coronna ;and the three other partsare divided into 
ſeventeen, nine make the Scima Reta, and the Orlo or Regula, 
and eight the Coromna. 


This Cornice hath as much Projeure as it hath thickneſs, as 
all the other aforeſaid. 


Here follows deſigns of Doors and Windows according to 
the five Orders of Andrea Palladio, and are the ſame which are 


in the Loxver 10 Paris. 
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Of ArchiteFure, 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Of Chimnies in Halls, Chambers, Studies, 
and Wardrobes, and of their 


Proportions. 


All-Chimnies ought to he within work fix or ſevea foot,and 

ia great Buildings uvato cight, between the two Jaumes : 
and *twill be convcaient to make their Fwnnels in the thickaels 
of the wall, if poſlibly it can be; if not, they muſt be ſetin 
a place where they may correſpond to thoſe of the Chambers, 
the which ſpreads it ſelt but little in the middle, as it hath been 
ſaid; and 1f it be poſſible, it mult be ſo diſpoſed, that the 
Chimneybe ſcenia the front by them that ſhall eater into the 
Hail. 

Their height muſt be four foot and +. tofiveat moſt, from the 
bottom of the Plate-band to the Mantle-tree ; they muſt project 
two footand half, or three toot at moſt, from the wall unto the 
manule-tree. The Jaumes muſt be from cight to twelve inches 
i breadth: And 1a great Buildings even to 24 or more, accord- 
ing to that Order of Architeftare, with which they are to be 
adorned. _ 


CH AP. XXXIX. 


Of Chamber-Chimnies, and of their 
Proportions. 


amber-Chimnies muſt have in breadth five and =. or fix 
foot, and in great Buildings unto ſeven, and muſt be placed 
as | have ſaid before, becauſe of the place of the bed. Their 


height muſt he four foot, or four and 3. from the Mantle-tree or 
GC Cc Plate- 
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Plate-band, their Projefure muſt be two faot, or two and 2.from 
the back to the fore-ſides of the Jaumes. 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Chimniecs in Studies and Wardrobes, 


Himnies in theſe Rooms mult be four foot, four and 5.or five 

footat moſt in breadth : Their height from the Mantle-tree 
mult be like to that above of four foot, and +. and alſo their Pro- 
jefture two foot, or two and +. from the back. 


CHAP. XLI 
Of Funnels of Chimnies. 


Unnels of Chinmies muſt be carried thorow the Roof, and 
above the ridge, three foot, four or five foot at moſt, that 
they may carry the ſmoak into the Air. You muſt take care 
that they be made neither too wide nor too narrow z for if 
they betoo wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoak into the 
Room, and will not permit it freely to aſcend and paſs forth ; 
and in Furnels too narrow, the ſmoak, not havin Free paſſage 
is repulſed, and returns backwards: Therefore *tis that 
Chamber-Chimmies are not made narrower than ten or eleven 
inches, nor broader than fifteen, which is the Ordinary depth 
of Funuels of great Kitchin Chammies, by reaſon of the great 
fire that is made therein ; and for their breadth, they muſt be 
four or five foot at moſt withia the work, from the place where 
the breſt ends unto the top of the Furnel; gow the ſaid breſt 
reacheth from the Mantle-tree unto the Sieling or Pitch of the 
Arch, always diminiſhing withia the work, antil you come 


to 


Of ArchiteAure. 
to the meaſures of depth and breadth before mentioned : and 
from thencearifing unto the end of the Frxnel, it muſt be carried 


up as even as you can poſſibly ; for failing in this, it often hap- 
pens the ſmoak is offenſive. 


CHAP. XLIL 


What is to be obſevred in making Chimnſies, 
and the faſhion which was prattiſed 
among the Ancients. 


— 


HE Jawmes and Mantle-trees of Chimnies muſt be curi- 
ouſly wrought ; for ruſtick work doth not appear well, un- 

leſs it be ia very great Buildings, for the Reaſons aforeſaid. 
The Ancients, to heat their Chambers, did ſerve themſelves 
in this manner: They made their Chimnies in the middle, 
with Columns or Corbeaux which bore up the Archerrave, upon 
which were the Funnels of the Chimnies, which conveyed away 
the ſmoak; of which kind one may be ſeen at Bay near the 
Piſcine of Nero, and one whichis not far from Civitia Vecchio ; 
and when they would not have Chrmmes, they made in the 
thickneſs of the wall Pipes or Fnnnets, thorow which aſcended 
the heat of the fire which was under the Chamber, and was 
conveighed forth throngh certain vents and condudts which was 
on the top of the Funnels. Much like this, the Trents Gentle- 
men of Yenice in the Summer refreſhed their Chambers at Coſtors, 
their Country dwelling : For in that place there are great Moun- 
tains in which are certain great Caves, which in times paſt 
were Quarries,which (I ſuppoſe) Yierwvius means in his ſecond 
Book, where he treats of Stone, In theſe Caves are ingendred 
extream cool winds, which theſe Gentlemen cauſed to be 
brought into their Houſe, through certain Subterranean Vaults ; 
and by the means of certain truncks, like to thoſe whereot 
Thave ſpoken before, make them to run thorow all the Cham 
bers, opening and ſhutting them at pleaſure to take me = 
Cc 2 $ 
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leſs of Air, accordiag to the time end- ſeaſon , and this place 
wonld he wonderful were it only for this great Commodity, 
nevertheleſs that which renders it yet more 2dmirable and 
worthy to be ſeen in the Priſon of the wind, which is a certain 
Chamber under gronad, made by the molt Novle Seignieny Tre::- 
rr, and by him called eAola; where many of thoſe trunks and 
conducts of wiad are diſcharged ; and to render it bcautiful, 
aid worthy of this name he hath given it, he hath ſparcd neithet 
care nor charge, 


CHAT. ALII. 


Of Stair Cales, and their divers manners, 
and the numbers and oreatiieſs of 
their Steps. 


Here ought to be great care taken in the well placing the 

Stair-Caſe; for there is not a little difficulty to find a place 
convenient, ſo as the Srairs may be diſtributed without preju- 
dice or hindranceto the reſt of the Building ; *tis therefore that 
ordinarily they are placed in the Corner of the Building, or on 
the wings, or in the middle of the front, which is but ſeldom, 
unleſs it be in great Buildings ; becauſe much of the Stone-work 
will be hindred by reaſon of the Srairs being in the middle, un- 
leſs the Houſe be double. 

There are three openings neceſſary to the leaſt Srair-Caſe, 
the firſt is the door-way that leads to them, which is the better 
when it is ſpacious, and pleaſeth me moſt if it be in ſucha place 
where, before one approacheth, one may ſee the beſt part of the 
Houſe : For although the Houſe be little, by this means it ap- 
peareth much larger; nevertheleſs it behoves, that the ſaid Door- 
way be obvious and ealie to be found. 

The ſecond opening is that of the Windows, which are need- 
ful to give light to the Srairs, and when there is but one, let it be 
in the middle, as near as you can, to the end that all the Srair- 


Caſe may be inlightned. The 
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The third opening is the landing place,by which weare toen- 
ter into the Rooms above,and ought to lead to places large, fair 
and well adorned. 

Srairs will be well made, if they be ſpacious, I:ght, and eafie, 
ſo as they may mvite people to go up. 

They wi!l bz iightſome whea they have a perfect light, that 
diſperſeth it ſel? to all parts equally. 

1 hey are ſpacious when they appear not little, nor narrow in 
reſpe of the bigneſs and quality of the Fabrick ; but they muſt 
never be narrower thea fourfoot : to the ead, that it two perſons 
meet, they may commodioully paſs one by the other ; they may 
be made of five or tix foot, or ſeven and half,and to great Build- 
1a2s unto ten or twelve foot broad to every flight,and they mult 
be made as commodious as poſiibly you can. 


CHAT ASI, 
Of the Height and Breadth of. Steps. 


Ts 


HE Sreps ought not to be more than ſix inches high ; and if 

they be lower, they muſt chiefly be to long and continu». 

ed Srairs ; they will be ſo much the eaſier, becauſe one needs not 

lift the foot ſo high ; but they muſt never be lower ,than four 
inches. 

Their breadth ought not to be leſs than a foot, nor more than 
fifteen or ſixteen inches. 

The Ancients obſerved to make the number of Steps even, 
to theend that beginning to aſcead with the right foot, they 
might end with the fame foot, which they took to be a good 
Omen, and with greater devotion ſq to enter into the Temples. 


Of ArchiteFtare, 
CHAP. XLYV. 


Of Divers manners of Stairs. 


Tairs are made Straight or Winding : The Straight are 

made ſpread abroad into two branches or paſſages;or ſquare 
which turns into four branches or paſſages;and to make them in 
this laſt manner. all the ſpace muſt be divided into 4 parts,where- 
of 2 muſt be for the Sears, and two for the vacancy ; the mid- 
dle whereof, if it be open, the Srazrs receive light. They may be 
made with a wall within,and then within the two parts which are 
taken for the Stairs, the thickneſs of the wall ought to be 
comprehended and incloſed, which makes the Caſe or Newel ; 
they may alſo be made without a wall within : Theſe two ſorts 
of Stairs were made by the Invention of Seignieur Lovis Cornaro, 
a Gentleman of an excellent Judgment. 

Windings-Stazrs, ſome are made round, ſome oval, ſome with 
a Newel 1n the middle, and ſome open ; and ſuch Winding- 
Stairs are made chiefly where there is little room, becauſe they 
take up leſs room then the ſtraight Srairs, yet not fo eaſe to 
- aſcend. Thoſe whichare open in the middleare very handſome, 
becaufe they may have light from above, and thoſe who are 
above-may ſee thoſe who are coming up, and are alſo ſeen by 
them. 

Thoſe which havea Newel in the middle, having but little 
room, are made in this manner : You muſtdivide the Diametre 
into twelve parts, ten whereofare for the Stairs, and the two 
which remain are for the Newel in the middle: or divide the 
faid Diametre into eight parts, ſix whereof are for the Steps, 
and two for the Newel; and if there be much room, you muſt 
divide the Diametre into three parts, whereof two are for the 
Stairs, and one for the Newel, as in the deſign A ; or other- 
wiſe you may divide the Diametre in ſeven parts, of which take 
three for hs Newel in the middle, and four for the Stairs. 
Juſt-in this manner is the S:4ir-Caſe of the Column of Tr4jar 
at Rome ; and if you make S$:4;rs winding as in the _—__ 
they 
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they will be handſomer and more agreeable, and longer then if 
they had been ſtraight ; but to Srarr-Ca/es open in the middle, 
the Diametre muſt be divided into four parts, two whereof 
muſt be for the middle, and two for the Stairs. 

Beſides the faſhion of $£4irs which are in praftice, there hath 
been a Winding-Stairs invented by Mark Anthony Barbaro, a 
Gentleman of Yenice of an excellent Judgment, who made ex- 
cellent Experiments in very narrow places, where there is no 
Newel in the middle; and the Stairs in their turning are much 
longer, and are divided after the manner aforeſaid. 

Thoſe which are oval divided in the ſame manner as the 

Round ; they are very handſom and pleaſant, becauſe all the 
Windews and Doors are in the middle and head of the oval, and 
are very commodious ; I have made one open in the middle ig 
the Monaſtery of Charity at Yexice, which hath ſucceeded very 
well. 
There is another very handſome manner of Stairs, which 
King FrAancss the firſt cauſed to be made ia the Caltle of Cham- 
bor near Bloyſe, and is in this manner; there are four Stair-Geſes 
which have four Entrances, to wit, one Entry to each, and go 
up the one over the other in ſuch manner, that being made ia 
the middle of the Building, the four may ſcrvefor four Appart- 
ments ; ſo that the Inhabitants of one need not go up and down 
the Srairs of the other ; and becauſe it is open ia the middle, 
they all ſee each other go up and down, withoutany hindrance 
the one to theot her. This [aveation being new and handſome, 
I have placed it here, and marked with Letters from the foot to 
the head, tothe end everyone may ſee whereeach Scar begins, 
and where it ends. 

There was alſo to the Porticos of Pompeyat Rome, leading tv 
the place of the Jews, Winding-Stars Yan admirable Form ; 
for being placed in the middle, in ſuch manner that they could 
not receive light but from on high,they were ſet upon Columns, 
to the end that the light might diſtribute itſelf to all parts alike; 
acccording to which example, Bramante, an excellent Architect 
in histime, made one of them at Belxedere, and without Steps, 
having the four Orders of Archite&ure, Dorick, Jonick, Cormn- 


thian,and Compoſita., To make theſe Srair-Caſes, you mult ns 
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vide the whole ſpace into four parts, two whereof are for the 
void placein the middle, and one on each ſide of the Steps and 
Colnmns. 

There are many other f2ſhions of Srair-Caſes in Ancient 
Fdifices, as Tr:angmlars, and of this fort are thoſe of the Cupo- 
lo of St. Maria Rotunda, which are open in the middle, and re- 
ccive light from above: Thoſe alſo which are at Santo Apoſto- 
lo in the ſame City, by which we go to Afornt Cavello, which are 
very magnifick, and they are double. Many perſons have taken 
the model thereof, and carried it to a Temple on the top of 
the Mountain, as appears in my Books of Temples; and of this 
ſort is this laſt deſign. 

You muſt note, that in Strair-Caſes which are ſquare or ob- 
long, when you are conſtrained to place Sreps 1n the Angles, in 
turning you cannot make more than fix in a Semicircle, which 
are three in . ofa Circle, and is then, when the Srair-Caſe ſhall 
have but ſix or ſeven foot in breadth within work, which is the 
leaſt that can be made. 

To Stair-Caſes of eight foot broad, you muſt put eight Steps 
from the Angle, turning toa Semicircle, which will be fourto ,. 
of a Circle. 

And to Srair-Caſes from nine to ten foot broad, you mult put 
ten Sreps to a Semicircle. . 

If they have eighteen foot more or leſs,you may make twelve 
Sreps to a Semicircle. 

You muſt take heed that the landing place of the Srairs,which 
is the ſpace between the wall and the Steps, which one aſcendeth, 
and which doth diſtribute to theApartments,be broader a fourth 
part at leaſt than the length of the ſaid Sreps. 
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ROOFS 
K ULES 


INSIRUCTIONS 


FOR 


Framing all manner of Roofs, whether Square 
or Bevel, eicher above pitch or under pitch, 
according to the belt- manner practiſed in 
England. 


Alſo to find the length of the Hips and Sleep- 
ers, with the back or Hip-mould, neyer yer 
Publiſhed by any- Archice& , Modern or 

Antique ; a Curiolity worth the Regard even 
: of the moſt Curious Workmen ; Exactly 
demonſtrated in the following Rules and 
Deſigns 3 by that ingenious. Architect Mr. 

Willian Pope of London. 
E's | CHAP. 
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Of ArchiteFure. 
CHAP. XLVI. Of Roofs. 


Aving raiſed the Walts to their deſigned height, and made 
the Vauhrs, laid the Joiſts, brought up the Stairs, and per- 
formed al! thoſethings ſpaken of beforezwe ave now to gaiſe the 
Roof, which imbraciag every part of the Building, and with its 
weight equally preſiigg upon the Walls, 4s as a Bang to all the 
work;an4 beſides defends thelnhabitants from Raig;fromSnow, 
from the bnrniag Sun;and frem-the moiſture of the Night;adds 
no ſmall kelp to the Building, caſting off from the Walls the 
Rain-water, which although for a while ſeems to do but little 
hurt, yet in proceſs of timeis canſe of much Damage. The firſt 
Men (as faith Yierzvius) Buſlt their Houſes with flat Roofs, hut 
finding that thereby they were not defended from the weather, 
they ( conſtrained by neceſhty ) began to make them ridg'd(that 
is to ſay) raiſed in the middle: Theſe Roofs are to be raiſed to 
a higher or lower pitch according to the Country in which they 
are; wherefore ia Germany by reaſon of the great quantity of 
Snow that falls there, they raiſe their Roofs to a very great pitch 
and cover them with Shingles, which are ſmall pieces of wood 
or of thiae $late or Tyles, for if they ſhould raiſe them other- 
wiſe, they would be ruined by reaſon of the weight of the Snow. 
But we who dwellina more temperate Country ought to chuſe 
ſuch a pitch which may ſecure the Building and be of a handſom 
form; therefore we divide the breadth of the Roof into four 
Equal Parts, and take three, which makes the moſt agreeable 
pitch for our Country, and is the faundation for the raiſing 
of any manner of Roof, whether Square or Bevel ; as appears 
in the following deſigns and deſcriptions. 
The manner of framing a Floor, with the names of each Member. 
HE thickneſs of the Wall, and Lintel, or Wall plate; and 
I, [ if it be in Timber-work, then a Breſſummaer. 
2. The Summer. 
3.” Girders framed into the Summer. 
4+ Spaces berween the Foiſts. 
$5. Foiſts. 
6. Trimmer: for the Chimney way. 
7. Trimmers for the Stair Caſe, or well hole for the an” . 
P. 
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CH AP. XLVII 
Of the Defign A. 


HE breadth of the Houſe, Cantilivers, Cornices and Faves ; 
the length of the Raftings, and Furrings, which ought to 
be 4 of the breadth of the Houſe AA. 

The Principal Rafters to be cut witha Xee(asin the Deſign 
that they may the better ſupport themſelves and the hurthen over) 
them upon the upright of the Wall,and alſo ſecure that Part from 
the dripping in of the Rain ; which otherwiſe would happen if 
the Rafters were made ſtraight and furred. 

The Beam to the Roof, or Girder to the Garret floor, ought 
to projet without the work, asfar as the Furring or Shreading, 
which is the Projefure of the Cornice. | 

This manner of framing the Roof will be uſeful 
from 20 to 30 foot, or thereabouts. 
|. Gronna-plate. 

2. Girder, or binding Interduce, or Breſſummer. 

3- Beamtothe Roof or Girder to the Garret floor. 

4+ Principal poſt and upright brick Wall. 

F. Braces. 

6. CUHATICYS. 

e/ — : 

8. Prick-poit, or Window poſt. 

9. Jaumes or Door-po#t. 

10. Kingprece, or Joggle piece. 

I1. Struts. 

12. Coller-beam Strutts beam, wind-beam, or top-beam. 

13. Door head. 

14. Principal Rafters. 

15. Furrings or Shreadings. 

16. Ends of the Lentels, and pieces. 

17. Bedding moulding of the Cornice over che Windows, and 

ſpace between. 

18. Knees of the Principal Rafters, which are to be of one piece. 
19. Purline Mortices CHAP- 
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CHAP. XLVIIL. 


Deſign of the Gable End or Roof B. 
ET the whole breadth of the: Gable end Roof A Abe 20. 


foot, dividethe ſameinto 4 equal parts, take thereof three 
for the length of the principal Ratter A B.-and Placing that per- 
pendicular from the point Cto the point D, begets the length of 
the Sleeper A D, which will be 18 foot. And the length of the 
Dormers principal Rafter from A to E, when laid toits pitch upon 
the back of the principals, will reach to level line F B, or top 
of the principal Rafter ; and this is a general rule for all bredths. 
I. Summer or Beam. 
2. King piece, Crowns poſt, Foggle piece. 
3. Braces or Struts. 
4 « Principal Rafters. 
5. The Sleeper. 
6. Purline of the Domer. 
7. Principal Rafter of the Domer. 


8. SingleRafter of the Domer, Fanding on the Sleeger and pur- 


line. 


9. Point of the Sleeper. 


10. II. The thickneſs of theWall and Lintels, or walſ-plater. 
| CHAP. 


Of ArchiteFtare. 


CHAP. XLIX 
Of the Italian or Hip Roof C. 


A HE breadth of the Roof, being 20. foot. 
B The length of the Sleepers or Hips, being 18 foot, which 
rn is proportionable to the breadth of the Houſe, 
D. The height of the Roof perpendicular. 
; The lenthg of the Hip, and the Angle which it maketh upon 
the Diagonal line, which is ſhewed by the prick ligeG, from 
F to C. 
1. 2, The Wall and Lintels, 
3- Dragon Beam for the Hip to ſtand on. 
4. Beam or Summer wherein the Dragon-Beams are framed. 
gs. King piece or Crown poſt. 
6. Sirufts or Braces from the Crown poſt to the Hip Raſter. 
7. Hips as they make the Angle equal to the breadth of the Houſe, 


8. Hips as they make the Angle in the Diagonal lines from Co; - 
ger to Corner, 


9. The Additional length which the Hips make upon the Diago- 
nal line more than the er, of the Houſe. 


Ffs CHAP 
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Of ArchiteRlure. 
CHAP. L: 


Or Flat Roofs D. 


Ithin a Chamber-Beam and Rafters joggled in, whoſe 
weight lyeth not chiefly in the middle, and may be fo 
made that without hanging up the Beam, the principals may diſ- 
change the weight; and how Drips may be made to walk on. 
1 Chamber-beam. 
2. Principals joggled into the Chamber-Beam. 
3- The place where the Principals are joggled in. 


4. Punchons or Brices. 


5. Drips to walk on, and may be made with the leſs current that 

the Roof may be made the more pitch for the ſtrengthening 

thereof : And may be made higher or lower according to the 
Building and Diſcretion of the Architect. 5 


6. Battlements. 


A Flat Roof, with 4 Crown poſt, or 
King piece. 
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Of AchiteFure.. 


CHAP. LT: 
Of the Hip Roof E . 


ftrutions to find the gn and back of the #ip, ſo as it may anſwer 
the fide and the end of the Perpendicular line, of the geble exd, the 

two Skirts, the fide of the Roofin Plano, or lying in ledgment 
the bipand gable end; the Diagonal and Perpendicular li 

down Proportional to any breadth or , by which the 
may ſerve bimſelf, and an ordinary ca ( acquainted 
uſe of the Ruler and Compaſs ) may plainly demonfirateall the parts of a 
lines of Pro- 

more 


Roof whether Square or Bevel, above Pixh or under Pizeb by 


partion, Nauay: 3 | budge 1 followi _s 
Suppoſe 1 20 foot Bread, and in Length 30 45 or $0 or befs. 
LE B. E D. be the fides and ends of the ſaid oP pb to be 
a 


length of the Root. 
Principal Rafters b*iny 4 of the breadth of the Houſe ; then draw the per- 


pendicular line E. F. the heighth of the gable end, which line is of gene- 
cal uſe to level the ridze of all Roofs: and if the other end be Hips as in the 
deliga D. C. G. then it ſerves to find the length of the Hip, and the back 
of the #ip, ſo that it may anſwer both ſides and ends of the Rook, always 
obſerving} that the middle of the breadth of the Houſe is as 1. H. then 
draw the line K, L. N. through the Centre L which will make right angles 
to the lines E, F, H G. botly m bevel and Square Houſes, Then Extend the 
line A. B. on Both fides to O. being the lengch of A. E. or E. B, the leagth 
of the - priacipal Rafters or 4 of the breadth of the Houſe. So will O. N. 
and O. K. make the ledgth ofthe ridge 1. F. and K. D. and CN. the 


two $kirts. 
To find the length of he Hh. 
Raw the Diagonalline D. 1. and I. C. over which the Hip is to hang 

when in irs due place; then take the perpendicular line E. F. 

place it from the point I. to P, P, perpendicular to the Diagonal or Baſe 
lines D. 1, and ). C at), Sois 1. P. and 1. P. the pitch of the &#ip equal ro 
the gable end 2. F. and when eretted will hang perpendicular to the pointe L 
rhea take P, D. th: hypotenuſe bf the triangle D; L P. and C. Þ. the hypo- 
z them from D. to G. and C. to G. gives 


tenuſe of the triangle C. I. P. placing 
the length of the Zip D. G.c<. ag4 when laid to their Pitch, will all meet 


perperdicnlar to the point I. 


the Koot. 
1lis Rule ſerves for all Roofs whether over or under pirch, xs 
AP. 
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Of Architefture 


CHAP.LI EF. 


Of Roof Bevel at one end, and Square at the other ; the Ga- 
Ble end Square, the Bevel end Hipt, 


MY one breadth of the Roof 20 foot, the length more on one fide 
thanon the other, as in the deſign A. B. C. D. then draw the gable end A 
E. B. whoſe fides from A. to E. from E. to B. is 4 of the breadth of the 
Houle, or is the length of the principal Rafters; then draw the perpendicu- 
Jar E. F. the height of the Roof from the floor ; and if kneed, then frem 
the top of the kace, as in the delign of a kneed Rafter before-going. 

The tides of the Roof which makes the Ridge G. H. I. K. to be drawn 
as is deſcribed in the fore-goeing deſign. 

Divide the breadth of the Roof in two equal, parts, as F. L. Q. then take 
the diftance L. N. which is the 4 breadth of the Houſe, and make it pat al- 
Jal to C. Q. D. as M. L. M and L. will be the point whoſe perpendiculars 
Q- T. will meet the principal Rafters and _ 

To find the length of each Hip, diſtin® one from the orber. 
the Jongeft Hips 


|» rr the Diagonal line L. C. and take the heighth of the gable end 
E. F and place it perpendicular to L, C. at O. So have you the heighth 
of the Roof perpendicular from O. L. equal to E. F. the gable end ; and the 
line O. C. will be the length of the Hip Rafter, which will be equal to C. H. 
the skirt for that ſide of the #ip and C. P. the fide of that Hip end. 
To find the back of the longef®. Hip C. 0. 

AY the Ruler from the point M. to Q. & mark where it cuts the Dia- 

gonal line at R. then ſet one foot of the Compaſſes at the point R. and 
extend the other foot till it touch the line C. O. at the neareſt diftance, 
then make it tvuch the Diagonal line at S. then draw the lines M. S. Q. 
which is the back of the Zip for that Corner of the Roof. 

To find the ſhorteft Hip, 
Raw the Diagonal line of L.D. and take E. F. the perpendicular of the 
gable end a5 before, and place it from L. to T. perpendicular to L. D. 
then draw the line T. D. which is the length of the #ip for that corner, and 
is equal to the Skirt D. I. and the ſide of that Hip D. P. which when crefted, 
will meet with the other principals perpendicular to the point L. 
To find the Back of this Hip. 

AY the Ruler from the point Q. to the point M. and mark where it 

cuts the Diagonal line L. D. at V. Extend the Compaſles from the point 
V. to touch the line T. D. at the neareft diftance, and carry that ditance 
on the Diagonal line to the point W. Then draw the prickt lines M. W. Q: 
which will make the back of that #ip fit for that Bevel corner. 


And this Rule ſerves for all Bevel Roofs whether over or under _ AY 


Of Arcitefture. 237 


CHAP LIII G. 


Of a Roof Bevel at both ends, and broader at one 
end than the other. 


A.B.C.D ; ax length and breadth of the Houſe, | 
E.F.G The length of the Rafters or pirch between the wideſt 
*** =* and narroweſt end about the middle of the Houſe. to ſtand over 
the prick line T. T as thefoot F. to Fand on the one T. the 
foot G toſtand on the other T. 
H. H. The point of the two Hip ends when brought to their due 
place, will be perpendicular to P. P.. and will meet the ſides 
I. K. L. M over the points P. P. 
OOOO. The points of the perpendiculars and length of the Hips from 
A. B. C. D. 


The backs of the Hips or Hips mould due to each corner. 
I The points to find out Q. the point for each backs. 
eco The lines repreſenting + the breadth of the Houſe parallel 
nee tocach end. 
T.T. Repreſenting the middleof the Houſe, 


Notwithſtanding the Bevel ends you may place your Beams 
for your principals Rafters to ſtand on, Square, or ſo near a 
Square as may be, or between both, as from the ends of the 
Prick lines I. K. L. M. bringing the out fide of them ſtraight 
under P. which will bemore handſome for the Houſe in the 1n- 
lide although it Bevels outward. 
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